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SOMEWHERE OR OTHER, perhaps in a college course in Professor Adams presents no arid charts—he weaves the 
physics, our editors got bitten by the concept of flux, the precise facts in painlessly, translates them into day-to-day 
idea that all things are continually changing. As a result. terms. 
we are always looking around for re-examinations and The second article, by Abraham Brumberg of the US, 
re-evaluations of the problems we’ve been living with long- Information Agency publication Problems of Communism, 
est. Like the scientist on a night out who rushes into his makes the new controversy over Soviet geneticist Trofim 
lab to check the latest readings for his experiment, we are Lysenko the focal point of a discussion of Soviet science, 
always coming back to the same situations to determine Mr. Brumberg devotes considerable attention to the rela. 
and align the latest facts. There was one year not so long tion between ideology and practical aims. No mere theo. 
ago when we had more than a dozen titles featuring such retician, he ties the fight over science to the political and 
words as “re-examined” and “revisited.” economic difficulties which the Kremlin faces with its agri- 

It was this desire to take another reading on America’s cultural plans. 
basic position in the world that led us to start the sym- The third article, by the Canadian industrial analyst 
posium on “Alternatives to the H-Bomb” (to which, by the Geoffrey Ashe, deals with the effects on Russia of its tech- 0 

ay. Eric Hoffer, author of The True Believer, has con- nological race with the United States. Mr. Ashe analyzes 
tributed an article which we will run presently). The same the impact of Ford-style mass production on Soviet society 
motive is behind our big feature for next week: a 12-page during the Thirties, and has interesting speculations on comm 
special section on Soviet life today. the future effects of “automation.” which is the rising trend inves 

This special section will include four essays examining in U.S. factories and which will have to be emulated by the 
four aspects of life in Malenkov’s USSR. It will not be the Soviets if they are to compete with us. 
last word on the Soviet Union, but it should shed some light The fourth article, by Dr. J. P. Hodin, London art critic, 
en the latest developments in four key areas of Soviet is a brief summary of the basic Communist views toward 
politics. art—views which remain immutable despite recent experi- Marc 

The first article, by Arthur E. Adams of Michigan State ments with “freedom of expression.” on | 
College. is called “Main Street USSR.” and it takes up in PINCH-HITTER: While Joseph R. Fiszman is off on a sum- the | 
detail the life of the average Soviet man—not in terms of mer vacation, William Gordon, Managing Editor of the 
stale clichés about the Politburo and the MVD, but in the Atlanta Daily World, is serving as our Southeastern cor- 
social and economic terms in which the average Russian respondent. Mr. Gordon is a graduate of LeMoyne College 
must deal. Food, clothing, housing, entertainment—these (Memphis) and New York University. He has been a of th 
are the areas which Professor Adams treats, bringing to Nieman Fellow at Harvard (1952-53), investigating condi- latio 
bear the latest information on Soviet living standards and tions in the South, and a member of the Harvard Interna. expr 
Kremlin economic plans. There are statistics galore, but tional Seminar (summer 1953). 
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By Raphael R. Abramovitch 


AFTER GENEVA 


Will the Communist victory set off a fatal chain reaction, as did 


Hitler's unopposed remilitarization of the Rhineland in 1936? 


Blum, French Socialist leader, 
save lengthy testimony to a special 
committee of the French Parliament 


0’ June 18. 1947, the late Léon 


investigating “the events in France 
from 1933 to 1945.” In this re- 
markable document. Blum _ entitled 
one chapter: “The Mortgage of 
March 7, 1936.” That was the day 
on which Hitler’s troops occupied 
the left bank of the Rhine without 
meeting any resistance from the 
Western Allies. The remilitarization 
of the Rhineland was a flagrant vio- 
lation of the Versailles Treaty, which 
expressly forbade this area to Ger- 
man troops. 


Albert 


Premier, declared in a radio message 


Sarraut, then France's 
on the morning of March 7 that the 
Nazi action was illegal and_ that 
France “would not tolerate” a viola- 
tion of the Versailles Treaty. But 
such was the popular mood in France 
that the Quai d’Orsay was flooded by 
protests. Delegation after delegation 
warned the Premier against “disturb- 
ing the peace of Europe” by sending 
French troops into the Rhineland. 
\ joint delegation of Communists. 
Socialists and trade-unionists even 


ee 





Raphael _R. Abramovitch, a leader 
of the Russian Social Democrats 
for five decades, predicted after 
Beria’s fall that the “‘new look” in 
Soviet foreign policy would dis- 
appear. He wrote that the Bermuda 
Conference was deomed before it 
opened. And he declared last May 
that the United States had no 
policy to stave off the approaching 
military disaster in Indo-China. 
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BLUM: A DIPLOMATIC MILESTONE 


hinted at a general strike: rightist 
organizations, especially those of a 
pro-fascist coloration, took a similar 
stand. Premier Sarraut gave in: no 
French troops were sent to the Rhine- 
land. 

It became known later that Hitler 
had given the officers of all units 
marching into the Rhineland written 
orders to retreat immediately if they 
were confronted by French troops. 
But no French troops appeared, and 
Hitler won his first big diplomatic 
victory. It started the chain reaction 
which led to World War II. 

Blum declares that this day of 
March 7, 
both diplomatic and military history. 
He asserts that the occupation of the 
Rhineland helped create the Siegfried 
Line which isolated France from the 


1936 was a milestone in 


rest of Europe. 


A few weeks later, Blum became 
Premier. He tried to sound out the 
feelings of the smaller Central Euro- 
pean states allied with France in 
what was called the Little Entente: 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia 
and Rumania. The first diplomat to 
whom Blum talked was Yugoslay 
Ambassador Stoyadinovich, a_per- 
sonal acquaintance of Blum and a 
great friend of France. Stoyadino- 
vich told Blum that the old friend- 
ship between France and Yugoslavia 
could not be maintained intact be- 
cause Yugoslavia now had to reckon 
with the growing power of the Third 
Reich. A little later, Blum received 
almost the identical answer from the 
Rumanian Ambassador, who was also 
known for his Francophile sympa- 
thies. 

About a year afterward, Blum-— 
then Vice Premier in the cabinet of 
Camille Chautemps—got an _ even 
clearer impression when he attended 
the funeral of Czech President 
Masaryk in Prague. One after an- 
other, representatives of the Little 
Entente told him that France could 
no longer count on their support— 
simply because they saw no way in 
which France could help them if they 
were threatened by Hitler. “How do 
you intend to come to our aid.” they 
asked, “since the Rhineland is al- 
ready fortified by the Germans?” 
The Polish representative told Blum 
that. had France entered the Rhine- 
land, Poland would have occupied 
Silesia, thus catching Hitler in a pin- 
cers; “but you did nothing and now 


rat 9 
it 1s too late. CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





GENEVA CONTINUED 


All the Central European _repre- 
sentatives, Blum remarks, asked for 
arms (“somehow they imagined we 
had plenty, which was not true”) ; 
they asked for money, “and we did 
what we could.” But as a matter of 
fact the Little Entente no longer 
existed: “confidence had been be- 
trayed. a principle broken.” 

Thus, the entire system of Euro- 
pean defense carefully prepared by 
France after World War I collapsed 
as a result of France’s failure to 
honor her word and maintain the 
principle of common defense. 

I find a great similarity between 
the situation in Europe after March 
7, 1936 and the situation created in 
Asia after Dienbienphu and the ca- 
pitulation at Geneva. I am using the 
word “capitulation” not to place any 
moral blame on anybody but as an 
exact definition of what happened on 
the shores of Lake Leman on July 
21. The military clauses of the 
“Agreement on Cessation of Hostil- 
ities in Vietnam” are such as to as- 
sume the overwhelming predomi- 
nance of Communist North Vietnam 
over South Vietnam. This military 
predominance was already a_ fact. 
as was admitted frankly by Premier 
Mendes-France when he explained 
to the French National Assembly that 
the only way to save the troops of 
the French Union from defeat and 
captivity was to sign an armistice by 
July 20. 

But the military supremacy of the 
Communist Vietminh will 
with time, because of the clauses 
which forbid the introduction of 
fresh troops, arms and munitions, 


increase 


except for replacements (through ro- 
tating groups not exceeding fifty 
men) on a man-for-man basis. For- 
mally. this prohibition applies to 
both zones, the Communist as well 
as the anti-Communist. But while 
fresh troops for South Vietnam can 
arrive only through the seaports con- 
trolled by the International Armis- 
tice Supervisory Commission, the 
Vietminh has a long common border 
with Red China, and entire divisions 
with cannon and tanks can still be 


smuggled across the frontier without 
the knowledge of the Commission. 

Ho Chi Minh has already declared 
that the establishment of the North 
Vietnam state is only the first step; 
that the demarcation line along the 
Seventeenth Parallel is, in the eyes 
of his regime, neither a border nor 
a strategic line; and that the next 
step is the “liberation” of the entire 
territory of Vietnam. Who can doubt 
that he will make extensive use of the 
well-established smuggling facilities 
along the Chinese border? 

Let us note, further, that, accord- 
ing to the Geneva truce, the non- 
Communist governments of Laos and 
Cambodia assumed the obligation to 
maintain only such armed forces as 
are necessary for the defense of their 
territory. They renounced the right 
to receive military aid, military ma- 
terials or even instructors from for- 
eign governments. And they re- 
nounced, also, the right to allow 
foreign governments to establish mil- 
itary bases on their territories or 
even to become parties to a military 
alliance with other countries. 

Thus, from the military point of 
view, South Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia will, in a short time, be de- 
fenseless against the steadily increas- 
ing might of the new Vietminh state. 
oriented toward and well equipped 
for further military conquest. 

There is little doubt in my mind 
that the signatories of the Geneva 
agreement of July 2] understood this 
situation fully. One can also be sure 
that they understood the real mean- 
ing of the political clauses of that 
agreement. According to Paragraph 
3 of the “Conference Declaration,” 
the governments of Laos and Cam- 
bodia intend “to adopt measures per- 
mitting all citizens to take their place 
in the national community, in par- 
ticular by participating in the next 
general elections.” 

This, to all 


means the legalization of the Com- 


practical purposes, 


munist party and its activities in 
Laos and Cambodia, and the safe- 
guarding of its right to participate 


freely in general elections. But we 


look in vain for a similar obligation, 
assumed by the Vietminh toward the 
non-Communist and anti-Communig 
opposition parties on its own terri. 
tories. In other words, in the nop. 
Communist territories the Commp. 
nists will enjoy all political rights and 
will receive moral, ideological, or. 
ganizational and material assistance 
from the Red countries; but, in the 
territories dominated by the Con. 
munists. the foes of the Communis 
regime will remain illegal and perse. 
cuted. This rank injustice was con. 
firmed by the signatures of all the 
non-Communist participants at Gen. 
eva except the United States. 

One need not be a prophet to 
predict that within a year or two 
Asian Communism, by the combined 
application of military power, poli: 
tical pressure, diplomatic deceit and 
steady infiltration, will transform all 
of Indo-China, including Laos and 
Cambodia, into a Communist terri. 
tory. A new military 
Vietminh, will have been created on 
the western shore of the South China 
Sea, encircling Thailand and part of 
Burma and bordering on Malaya. If 
you follow the Seventeenth Parallel 
to the East, you hit Manila and the 
Philippines; while to the south lie 
Indonesia, with Sumatra only a few 
miles from the Malayan coast. 

General Walter Bedell Smith was 
probably correct when he said, after 


power, the 


returning from Geneva. that the 
clauses of the truce were the besl 
that could have been obtained under 
the circumstances. This is certainly 
correct in regard to France. Whené 
man is trapped in a burning hous. 
he may prefer jumping out the wit 
dow at the risk of his neck to suflo 
cating in the smoke. In accepting 
with open eyes something he himsel 
“cruel.” Premier 
may believe tha 


publicly deemed 
Mendés-France 

there will be some compensation for 
France and the democratic world # 
a whole. By bringing the natior 
which could not and would not # 


on fighting in Indo-China a fa 


saving “honorable peace,” he wok 


strengthen his position to a deg 
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which would permit him te push 
through domestic reforms and rati- 
feation of the EDC treaty. Having 
lost out in Asia, he hopes to win in 
Europe. 

This may well be the case, al- 
though one can’t be sure. (Mr. Molo- 
tov has only begun his campaign for 
the European “security pact” which 
he intends to propose to the Allies.) 
But there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that the main theater of Com- 
munist aggression will for some time 
continue to be Asia, with the terrible 
pressure of its growing populations 
and its permanently underfed mil- 
lions, with nationalistic ambitions 
seething, with Communist dynamism 
immensely strengthened by its last 
victory over the combined forces of 
the white men’s empires. 

For it would be sheer self-decep- 
tion to blame the Geneva capitulation 
on France alone. Britain and Amer- 
ica were likewise defeated militarily 
at Dienbienphu and diplomatically 
at Geneva. Did not the United States 
finance the Indo-China war at a cost 
of a cool billion dollars a year? Did 
not Secretary of State Dulles solemn- 
ly pledge never to permit Indo-China 
to be captured by the Communists. 
even if it became necessary to adopt 
the policy of “massive retaliation 
...at the place and time of our own 
choosing”? Was that promise kept? 
No; we dodged it at the decisive 
moment. 

The Asian nations know all this, 
and they know the reason behind it. 
We realized that a straightforward 


policy of honoring our word would 
be politically unpopular and might- 


till worse—involve us in a larger 
war, 

The Asian nations know this. and 
some of them may even approve of 
our hesitation. But when we now 
ty to form in Asia a system of com- 
mon defense against Communist ag- 
gression, will not the nations we are 
inviting to join that alliance ask us 
just about the same question the dele- 
Rates of the Little Entente put to 
Léon Blum in 1937: “If we join the 


alliance and are threatened by the 
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Communists, how will you help us? 
By money and arms alone—or would 
you fight by our side? Would you 
stick it out to the end—or again be- 
come cautious at the last minute? If 
you retreated in Indo-China because 
of the danger of a larger war, would 
not the same consideration compel 
you to retreat again? And what will 
be the way out for us? Capitulation 
—without your signature?” 

All these questions are logical and 
pertinent. U.S. policy-makers would 
do well to have frank and honest 
answers ready before calling any 
conferences. 

These answers cannot be based 


HO CHI MINH: 'THE FIRST STEP’ 


on the formula of all aid “short of 
war.” As I pointed out in a previous 
article (“Does the U.S. Have’ a 
Policy?” THe New Leaper, May 
17), this premise nullifies any effec- 
tive alliance against Communist ag- 
gression. For it is obvious that the 
Communist. bloc can always, by 
veiled threats and noisy demonstra- 
tions, create the atmosphere of a war 
danger. If, when this happens, we 
have a right to retreat from obliga- 
tions and commitments. then such 
alliances are worthless. How can one 
know whether the danger of war is 
real or simulated? 

Eight or even four years ago, the 
danger of global war was almost non- 


existent, thanks to the America 
atomic monopoly. Stalin and _ his 
henchmen were never the kind of 
people who were likely to commit 
suicide, which is what a war with the 
U.S. would certainly have meant at 
that time. But the situation began 
to change radically after the first 
Soviet atomic explosion. Since then, 
the gap between Soviet and Ameri- 
can military technology has been 
gradually narrowed. According to 
such high U.S. military men as Gen- 
eral Gruenther and Admiral Carney. 
we still have a technological edge. 
but we are approaching a danger 
point. As General Gruenther put it in 
London, “I am not confident that 
time will be on our side” in three or 
four years. 

Time works for the Soviets not 
because it favors Communism. but 
simply because the Communists 
work. They work night and day on 
three shifts, spending uncounted bil- 
lions on bombs, guided missiles. 
long-range bombers and radar de- 
fense. training hundreds of thousands 
of young technicians, mobilizing to 
the last man all the available scien- 
tists and engineers, and employing 
a great number of foreign experts. 
At the same time, we concentrate on 
saving money, balancing the budget, 
cutting taxes and making life more 
pleasant for our citizens, in order to 
win elections for the ruling party. 
Sometimes we act as if there were 
no Communist danger, no real 
struggle for survival. 

The fact is that 
greatest victories have been achieved 
by military power, which makes its 
propaganda all the more effective. 
If the military edge we are said 
to still possess should disappear. we 


Communism’s 


would have to face either a war with- 
out much chance of victory or sur- 
vival. or the prospect of seeing one 
after another of our allies abandon 
the “lost cause.” And then we would 
have to “go it alone”—to final sur- 
render. with no war at all, at some 
conference in Moscow. That will be 
the last phase of the vicious chain 


reaction of defeat. 








BETWEEN ISSUES 


SOMEWHERE OR OTHER, perhaps in a college course in 
physics, our editors got bitten by the concept of flux, the 
idea that all things are continually changing. As a result, 
we are always looking around for re-examinations and 
re-evaluations of the problems we’ve been living with long- 
est. Like the scientist on a night out who rushes into his 
lab to check the latest readings for his experiment, we are 
always coming back to the same situations to determine 
and align the latest facts. There was one year not so long 
ago when we had more than a dozen titles featuring such 
words as “re-examined” and “revisited.” 

It was this desire to take another reading on America’s 
basic position in the world that led us to start the sym- 
posium on “Alternatives to the H-Bomb” (to which, by the 
way, Eric Hoffer, author of The True Believer, has con- 
tributed an article which we will run presently). The same 
motive is behind our big feature for next week: a 12-page 
special section on Soviet life today. 

This special section will include four essays examining 
four aspects of life in Malenkov’s USSR. It will not be the 
last word on the Soviet Union, but it should shed some light 
en the latest developments in four key areas of Soviet 
politics. 

The first article, by Arthur E. Adams of Michigan State 
College, is called “Main Street USSR,” and it takes up in 
detail the life of the average Soviet man—not in terms of 
stale clichés about the Politburo and the MVD, but in the 
social and economic terms in which the average Russian 
must deal. Food, clothing, housing, entertainment—these 
are the areas which Professor Adams treats, bringing to 
bear the latest information on Soviet living standards and 
Kremlin economic plans. There are statistics galore, but 
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Professor Adams presents no arid charts—he weaves the 
precise facts in painlessly, translates them into day-to-day 
terms. 

The second article, by Abraham Brumberg of the US, 
Information Agency publication Problems of Communism, 
makes the new controversy over Soviet geneticist Trofim 
Lysenko the focal point of a discussion of Soviet science. 
Mr. Brumberg devotes considerable attention to the rela- 
tion between ideology and practical aims. No mere theo- 
retician, he ties the fight over science to the political and 
economic difficulties which the Kremlin faces with its agri- 
cultural plans. 

The third article, by the Canadian industrial analyst 
Geoffrey Ashe, deals with the effects on Russia of its tech- 
nological race with the United States. Mr. Ashe analyzes 
the impact of Ford-style mass production on Soviet society 
during the Thirties, and has interesting speculations on 
the future effects of “automation,” which is the rising trend 
in U.S. factories and which will have to be emulated by the 
Soviets if they are to compete with us. 

The fourth article, by Dr. J. P. Hodin, London art critic, 
is a brief summary of the basic Communist views toward 
art—views which remain immutable despite recent experi- 
ments with “freedom of expression.” 

PINCH-HITTER: While Joseph R. Fiszman is off on a sum- 
mer vacation, William Gordon, Managing Editor of the 
Atlanta Daily World, is serving as our Southeastern cor- 
respondent. Mr. Gordon is'a graduate of LeMoyne College 
(Memphis) and New York University. He has been a 
Nieman Fellow at Harvard (1952-53), investigating condi- 
tions in the South, and a member of the Harvard Interna- 
tional Seminar (summer 1953). 
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By Raphael R. Abramovitch 


AFTER GENEVA 


Will the Communist victory set off a fatal chain reaction, as did 


Hitler's unopposed remilitarization of the Rhineland in 1936? 


N JUNE 18. 1947, the late Léon 


Blum, French Socialist leader, 


gave lengthy testimony to a special 
committee of the French Parliament 
investigating “the events in France 
from 1933 to 1945.” In this re- 
markable document, Blum entitled 
one chapter: “The Mortgage of 
March 7, 1936.” That was the day 
on which Hitler’s troops occupied 
the left bank of the Rhine without 
meeting any resistance from the 
Western Allies. The remilitarization 
of the Rhineland was a flagrant vio- 
lation of the Versailles Treaty, which 
expressly forbade this area to Ger- 
man troops. 

Albert 
Premier, declared in a radio message 
on the morning of March 7 that the 
Nazi action was illegal and: that 
France “would not tolerate” a viola- 
tion of the Versailles Treaty. But 
such was the popular mood in France 
that the Quai d’Orsay was flooded by 
protests. Delegation after delegation 
warned the Premier against “disturb- 
ing the peace of Europe” by sending 
French troops into the Rhineland. 
A joint delegation of Communists. 


Sarraut, then France’s 


Socialists and trade-unionists even 





Raphael R. Abramovitch, a leader 
of the Russian Social Democrats 
for five decades, predicted after 
Beria’s fall that the “new look” in 
Soviet foreign policy would dis- 
appear. He wrote that the Bermuda 
Conference was deomed before it 
opened. And he declared last May 
that the United States had no 
policy to stave off the approaching 
military disaster in Indo-China. 
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BLUM: A DIPLOMATIC MILESTONE 


hinted at a general strike; rightist 
organizations, especially those of a 
pro-fascist coloration, took a similar 
stand. Premier Sarraut gave in; no 
French troops were sent to the Rhine- 
land. 

It became known later that Hitler 
had given the officers of all units 
marching into the Rhineland written 
orders to retreat immediately if they 
were confronted by French troops. 
But no French troops appeared, and 
Hitler won his first big diplomatic 
victory. It started the chain reaction 
which led to World War II. 

Blum declares that this day of 
March 7, 1936 was a milestone in 
both diplomatic and military history. 
He asserts that the occupation of the 
Rhineland helped create the Siegfried 
Line which isolated France from the 
rest of Europe. 


A few weeks later, Blum became 
Premier. He tried to sound out the 
feelings of the smaller Central Euro- 
pean states allied with France in 
what was called the Little Entente: 
Czechoslovakia,, Poland, Yugoslavia 
and Rumania. The first diplomat to 
whom Blum talked was Yugoslav 
Ambassador Stoyadinovich, a_per- 
sonal acquaintance of Blum and a 
great friend of France. Stoyadino- 
vich told Blum that the old friend- 
ship between France and Yugoslavia 
could not be maintained intact be- 
cause Yugoslavia now had to reckon 
with the growing power of the Third 
Reich. A little later, Blum received 
almost the identical answer from the 
Rumanian Ambassador, who was also 
known for his Francophile sympa- 
thies. 

About a year afterward, Blum— 
then Vice Premier in the cabinet of 
Camille Chautemps—got an even 
clearer impression when he attended 
the funeral of Czech President 
Masaryk in Prague. One after an- 
other, representatives of the Little 
Entente told him that France could 
no longer count on their support— 
simply because they saw no way in 
which France could help them if they 
were threatened by Hitler. “How do 
you intend to come to our aid.” they 
asked, “since the Rhineland is al- 
ready fortified by the Germans?” 
The Polish representative told Blum 
that, had France entered the Rhine- 
land, Poland would have occupied 
Silesia, thus catching Hitler in a pin- 
cers; “but you did nothing and now 


. . 9 
it is too late. CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








GENEVA CONTINUED 


All the Central European repre- 
sentatives, Blum remarks, asked for 
arms (“somehow they imagined we 
had plenty, which was not true”); 
they asked for money, “and we did 
what we could.” But as a matter of 
fact the Little Entente no longer 
existed: “confidence had been be- 
trayed, a principle broken.” 

Thus, the entire system of Euro- 
pean defense carefully prepared by 
France after World War I collapsed 
as a result of France’s failure to 
honor her word and maintain the 
principle of common defense. 

I find a great similarity between 
the situation in Europe after March 
7, 1936 and the situation created in 
Asia after Dienbienphu and the ca- 
pitulation at Geneva. I am using the 
word “capitulation” not to place any 
moral blame on anybody but as an 
exact definition of what happened on 
the shores of Lake Leman on July 
21. The military clauses of the 
“Agreement on Cessation of Hostil- 
ities in Vietnam” are such as to as- 
sume the overwhelming predomi- 
nance of Communist North Vietnam 
over South Vietnam. This military 
predominance was already a_ fact, 
as was admitted frankly by Premier 
Mendés-France when he explained 
to the French National Assembly that 
the only way to save the troops of 
the French Union from defeat and 
captivity was to sign an armistice by 
July 20. 

But the military supremacy of the 
Communist Vietminh will increase 
with time, because of the clauses 
which forbid the introduction of 
fresh troops, arms and munitions, 
except for replacements (through ro- 
tating groups not exceeding fifty 
men) on a man-for-man basis. For- 
mally, this prohibition applies to 
both zones, the Communist as well 
as the anti-Communist. But while 
fresh troops for South Vietnam can 
arrive only through the seaports con- 
trolled by the International Armis- 
tice Supervisory Commission, the 
Vietminh has a long common border 
with Red China, and entire divisions 
with cannon and tanks can still be 


smuggled across the frontier without 
the knowledge of the Commission. 

Ho Chi Minh has already declared 
that the establishment of the North 
Vietnam state is only the first step; 
that the demarcation line along the 
Seventeenth Parallel is, in the eyes 
of his regime, neither a border nor 
a strategic line; and that the next 
step is the “liberation” of the entire 
territory of Vietnam. Who can doubt 
that he will make extensive use of the 
well-established smuggling facilities 
along the Chinese border? 

Let us note, further, that. accord- 
ing to the Geneva truce, the non- 
Communist governments of Laos and 
Cambodia assumed the obligation to 
maintain only such armed forces as 
are necessary for the defense of their 
territory. They renounced the right 
to receive military aid, military ma- 
terials or even instructors from for- 
eign governments. And they re- 
nounced, also, the right to allow 
foreign governments to establish mil- 
itary bases on their territories or 
even to become parties to a military 
alliance with other countries. 

Thus, from the military point of 
view, South Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia will, in a short time, be de- 
fenseless against the steadily increas- 
ing might of the new Vietminh state, 
oriented toward and well equipped 
for further military conquest. 

There is littlke doubt in my mind 
that the signatories of the Geneva 
agreement of July 2] understood this 
situation fully. One can also be sure 
that they understood the real mean- 
ing of the political clauses of that 
agreement. According to Paragraph 
3 of the “Conference Declaration,” 
the governments of Laos and Cam- 
bodia intend “to adopt measures per- 
mitting all citizens to take their place 
in the national community, in par- 
ticular by participating in the next 
general elections.” 

This, to all practical purposes, 
means the legalization of the Com- 
munist party and its activities in 
Laos and Cambodia, and the safe- 
guarding of its right to participate 
freely in general elections. But we 





look in vain for a similar obligation 
assumed by the Vietminh toward the 
non-Communist and anti-Communist 
opposition parties on its own terri- 
tories. In other words, in the non- 
Communist territories the Commu. 
nists will enjoy all political rights and 
will receive moral, ideological, or. 
ganizational and material assistance 
from the Red countries; but, in the 
territories dominated by the Com. 
munists, the foes of the Communist 
regime will remain illegal and perse- 
cuted. This rank injustice was con- 
firmed by the signatures of all the 
non-Communist participants at Gen- 
eva except the United States. 

One need not be a prophet to 
predict that within a year or two 
Asian Communism, by the combined 
application of military power. poli- 
tical pressure, diplomatic deceit and 
steady infiltration, will transform all 
of Indo-China, including Laos and 
Cambodia, into a Communist terri- 
tory. A new military power, the 
Vietminh, will have been created on 
the western shore of the South China 
Sea, encircling Thailand and part of 
Burma and bordering on Malaya. If 
you follow the Seventeenth Parallel 
to the East, you hit Manila and the 
Philippines; while to the south lies 
Indonesia, with Sumatra only a few 
miles from the Malayan coast. 

General Walter Bedell Smith was 
probably correct when he said, after 
returning from Geneva, that the 
clauses of the truce were the best 
that could have been obtained under 
the circumstances. This is certainly 
correct in regard to France. When a 
man is trapped in a burning house, 
he may prefer jumping out the win- 
dow at the risk of his neck to suffo- 
cating in the smoke. In accepting 
with open eyes something he himself 
publicly deemed “cruel,” Premier 
Mendés-France may believe that 
there will be some compensation for 
France and the democratic world as 
a whole. By bringing the nation 
which could not and would not go 
on fighting in Indo-China a face- 
saving “honorable peace,” he would 
strengthen his position to a degree 
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which would permit him to push 
through domestic reforms and rati- 
fication of the EDC treaty. Having 
lost out in Asia, he hopes to win in 
Europe. 

This may well be the case, al- 
though one can’t be sure. (Mr. Molo- 
tov has only begun his campaign for 
the European “security pact” which 
he intends to propose to the Allies. ) 
But there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that the main theater of Com- 
munist aggression will for some time 
continue to be Asia, with the terrible 
pressure of its growing populations 
and its permanently underfed mil- 
lions, with nationalistic ambitions 
seething, with Communist dynamism 
immensely strengthened by its last 
victory over the combined forces of 
the white men’s empires. 

For it would be sheer self-decep- 
tion to blame the Geneva capitulation 
on France alone. Britain and Amer- 
ica were likewise defeated militarily 
at Dienbienphu and diplomatically 
at Geneva. Did not the United States 
finance the Indo-China war at a cost 
of a cool billion dollars a year? Did 
not Secretary of State Dulles solemn- 
ly pledge never to permit Indo-China 
to be captured by the Communists, 
even if it became necessary to adopt 
the policy of “massive retaliation 
... at the place and time of our own 
choosing”? Was that promise kept? 
No; we dodged it at the decisive 
moment. 

The Asian natiors know all this, 
and they know the reason behind it. 
We realized that a straightforward 
policy of honoring our word would 
be politically unpopular and might— 
still worse—involve us in a larger 
war. 

The Asian nations know this, and 
some of them may even approve of 
our hesitation. But when we now 
try to form in Asia a system of com- 
mon defense against Communist ag- 
gression, will not the nations we are 
inviting to join that alliance ask us 
just about the same question the dele- 
gates of the Little Entente put to 
Léon Blum in 1937: “If we join the 
alliance and are threatened by the 
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Communists, how will you help us? 
By money and arms alone—or would 
you fight by our side? Would you 
stick it out to the end—or again be- 
come cautious at the last minute? If 
you retreated in Indo-China because 
of the danger of a larger war, would 
not the same consideration compel 
you to retreat again? And what will 
be the way out for us? Capitulation 
—without your signature?” 

All these questions are logical and 
pertinent. U.S. policy-makers would 
do well to have frank and honest 
answers ready before calling any 
conferences. 

These answers cannot be based 





HO CHI MINH: ‘THE FIRST STEP’ 


on the formula of all aid “short of 
war.” As I pointed out in a previous 
article (“Does the U.S. Have’ a 
Policy?” THe New LeaperR, May 
17), this premise nullifies any effec- 
tive alliance against Communist ag- 
gression. For it is obvious that the 
Communist. bloc can always, by 
veiled threats and noisy demonstra- 
tions, create the atmosphere of a war 
danger. If, when this happens, we 
have a right to retreat from obliga- 
tions and commitments, then such 
alliances are worthless. How can one 
know whether the danger of war is 
real or simulated? 

Eight or even four years ago, the 
danger of global war was almost non- 


existent, thanks to the American 
atomic monopoly. Stalin and his 
henchmen were never the kind of 
people who were likely to commit 
suicide, which is what a war with the 
U.S. would certainly have meant at 
that time. But the situation began 
to change radically after the first 
Soviet atomic explosion. Since then, 
the gap between Soviet and Ameri- 
can military technology has been 
gradually narrowed. According to 
such high U.S. military men as Gen- 
eral Gruenther and Admiral Carney, 
we still have a technological edge. 
but we are approaching a danger 
point. As General Gruenther put it in 
London, “I am not confident that 
time will be on our side” in three or 
four years. 

Time works for the Soviets not 
because it favors Communism, but 
simply because the Communists 
work. They work night and day on 
three shifts, spending uncounted bil- 
lions on bombs, guided missiles, 
long-range bombers and radar de- 
fense. training hundreds of thousands 
of young technicians, mobilizing to 
the last man all the available scien- 
tists and engineers, and employing 
a great number of foreign experts. 
At the same time, we concentrate on 
saving money, balancing the budget, 
cutting taxes and making life more 
pleasant for our citizens, in order to 
win elections for the ruling party. 
Sometimes we act as if there were 
no Communist danger, no real 
struggle for survival. 

The fact is that Communism’s 
greatest victories have been achieved 
by military power, which makes its 
propaganda all the more effective. 
If the military edge we are said 
to still possess should disappear, we 
would have to face either a war with- 
out much chance of victory or sur- 
vival, or the prospect of seeing one 
after another of our allies abandon 
the “lost cause.” And then we would 
have to “go it alone”—to final sur- 
render, with no war at all, at some 
conference in Moscow. That will be 
the last phase of the vicious chain 
reaction of defeat. 








Senate filibuster presages November election battle on 


The Atomie 


Iveaway 


By W. V. Eckardt 


Wasuincton, D.C. 

T Was past 2 a.M. the other night. 

The big clock in the Senate cham- 
ber ticked away the 54th hour of 
the great battle over revision of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946. The 
Majority Leader, Senator William F. 
Knowland (R.-Calif.), asked again 
if anyone on either side of the aisle 
could offer any suggestion for a un- 
animous-consent formula to limit 
time. Fatigue hung over the chamber 
like a thick fog. Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D.-Minn.) said he had a 
suggestion: Strike everything from 
the bill except the clauses providing 
for exchange of atomic information 
with America’s allies. That, he said, 
would save an awful lot of time. 

But that night and for many more 
nights and days to come, Senator 
Knowland continued to insist that 
the Senate and the nation swallow 
in the same pill both the remedy for 
atomic isolationism and the GOP 
medicine against “creeping public- 
power socialism.” If the result was 
a “filibuster,” the Republican Sen- 
ate leader asked for it. In the face 
of Knowland’s steamroller tactics, 
the Democrats’ droning talkathon 
was the only way to give adequate 
consideration to an issue of which it 
had been said that “never in the his- 
tory of our democracy have we been 
compelled to rely on so few to de- 
bate a problem so vast.” 

The liberal Democrats who led the 
fight favor wholeheartedly our shar- 
ing certain atomic information with 


other countries. There are sound 
strategic reasons to let our friends 
know at least a fraction of what the 
enemy knows at our mutual peril. 
There are the reasons Secretary of 
State Dulles gave when he said that 
the exchange of atomic information 
with our allies is “of utmost impor- 
tance and urgency.” More impor- 
tant, perhaps, is the President’s bold 
but almost forgotten speech to the 
UN last December. To pool our 
atomic resources with the free, if not 
the entire, world still appears as one 
of the few constructive steps we can 
take in the present dilemma. In the 
race between some measure of demo- 
cratic welfare and Communism, the 
nuclear reactor holds great promise 
for the over-crowded and _ under- 
fueled people of India, Latin Amer- 
ica, and even Italy. 

Some of the domestic provisions 
of the bill, Democrats say, endanger 
these pressing international objec- 
tives. Chairman W. Sterling Cole 
(R.-N.Y.) of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy denies it, but liberal 
Democrats feel that some clauses 
would fasten a kind of Bricker 
Amendment around the President’s 
power to make international atomic 
moves. They doubt that the inter- 
national atomic pool would have 
access to all nuclear possibilities for 
low-cost energy if, as the Republi- 
cans insist, private American com- 
panies are given vital atomic patents. 

Back in the Forties, Senator Harry 
S. Truman smoked out some dis- 








KNOWLAND: THROUGH THE NIGHT 


couraging international patent deals, 
The Electric Boat Company, as Drew 
Pearson recalled recently, paid com- 
missions to the famed munitions ped- 
dler Sir Basil Zaharoff to sell sub- 
marines around the world, including 
Germany and Japan. in 1914. The 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
made its famous deal with Carl Zeiss 
of Jena for submarine sights. Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey made a deal 
with I. G. Farben which prevented 
our production of synthetic rubber 
for four crucial years. And the Alu- 
minum Corporation of America 
made a deal with the same German 
trust to keep magnesium away from 
the U.S. aircraft industry. 

Since then, of course, American 
industry has raised its standards and 
is undoubtedly willing to go along 
with the President’s plan. But the 
fact remains that the countries in 
greatest need of nuclear energy are 
not likely to be among the highest 
bidders for privately-held patents. 

What is at stake at home and 
abroad, Democrats say, is nothing 
iess than the most tremendous invest- 
iment project ever undertaken by the 
American people. a project for which 
we mobilized our astounding scien- 
tific and industrial genius and paid 
at least $12 billion. 

The Fighty-third Congress cannot 
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finally settle this issue, whose his- 
torical roots go back to the days 
when the first white settlers on this 
continent set out to harness its flow- 
ing waters. Republican President 
Theodore Roosevelt said at the dawn 
of another scientific revolution 53 
years ago: 

“I think it is desirable . . . that 
a general policy appropriate to the 
new condition caused by the advance 
in electrical should be 
adopted under which these valuable 
rights will not be practically given 
away. but disposed of after full com- 
petition in such a way as shall best 
conserve the public interest.” 


science 


The Atomic Energy Commission is 
supposed to recommend just such a 
“general policy appropriate to the 
new condition” caused by nuclear 
developments. But its legally _re- 
quired report on the social and eco- 
nomic effects of peacetime uses of 
the atom has not yet appeared. One 
of the principal objections of the op- 
position to the current bill is that 
private industry is given the green 
light to build atomic furnaces for the 
production of electric power and im- 
portant chemical by-products before 
the effects of such activity on jobs 
and industries have been fully and 
publicly explored. One possible ef- 
fect might be the fostering by pri- 
vate-utility monopolies of a “colos- 
sus” in the energy field, which would 
hardly be compatible with our ideals 
of a democratic society. On the other 
hand. private industry, which still 
disposes of sufficient conventional 
fuels (such as coal and oil shale) to 
meet our electric-energy needs for 
25 years, might well decide to hold 
back on atomic power development. 
Leland Olds, former Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, seems to 
think that there is a definite tendency 
to slow down progress in commer- 
cial production of oil from shale and 
the synthesis of oil and natural gas 
from coal. 

Why. then, the rush? Democrats 
see the clue to the Administration’s 
haste in the fact that its bill makes 
ho provision to maintain the “pref- 
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erence clause” which, dating back to 
1906, protects the interests of elec- 
tric cooperatives, public utilities, and 
It leaves the REA 
and its rural-electrification co-ops 
out in the dark. In fact, as submitted 
the bill made no reference to public 
power at all. 

That it was intended to critically 
weaken the public-power accomplish- 
ments of the last fifty years, includ- 
ing the TVA, is abundantly clear 
from the so-called Dixon-Yates con- 


municipalities. 


tract provision. The TVA now uses 
about 50 per cent of its electric out- 
put to supply the atomic plants at 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and Paducah, 
Kentucky. These plants need more 
power, which the TVA could easily 
supply at low cost if permitted to 
build an additional steam plant. 
Rather than ask Congress to ap- 
propriate the necessary funds for 
TVA expansion, the President per- 
sonally insisted that the Atomic 
Energy Commission make a contract 
for the construction of a power plant 
with a private outfit headed by E. H. 
Dixon and E. A. Yates. Their syndi- 
cate is to serve the TVA’s customers 
in Memphis, Tennessee, so that the 
TVA can accommodate the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The Washing- 
ton Post and Times-Herald, usually 
friendly to the President’s projects, 
feels that “the method by which the 





COOPER: WAITED IN VAIN FOR IKE 





contract was arrived at remains a 
shoddy one . . . and a hegation of 
the principle of competitive bidding.” 
Senator Albert Gore (D.-Tenn.) 
called it a “crooked deal.” 

Mr. Eisenhower told his news con- 
ference the other day that he didn’t 
know that a majority of the Atomic 
Energy Commission had opposed the 
Dixon-Yates contract. He might have 
learned this and other aspects of the 

trusted 
Sherman 


power problem from his 
friend, Senator John 
Cooper (R.-Ky.), the only Republi- 
can Senator from the TVA area. 
Cooper, who was not consulted when 
the bill was written, waited in vain 
to see Mr. Eisenhower before the 
President met the press. It was pre- 
sumably in order to boost Cooper's 
vastly diminished chances for re- 
election this fall that the President. 
a week later, said that anyone who 
accuses him of trying to destroy the 
Tennessee Valley Authority “is—to 
put it mildly—in error.” Thirteen 
months before, Ike had pointed to 
the TVA as an example of “creeping 
socialism.” 

The indefatigable Senator Wayne 
Morse (Ind.-Ore.) must have had 
these—to put it mildly—inconsis- 
tencies in mind when he suggested 
to Knowland that a commission be 
appointed to talk to the President. 
Morse recalled that a delegation to 
President Woodrow Wilson back in 
1913 had resolved a similar legisla- 
tive snarl over the Federal Reserve 
Bank Act. But the Majority Leader 
pompously exclaimed that the Senate 
and President of the United States 
would not bow to the Morse formula. 

Meanwhile. the House in a fast- 
paced day-and-night 
bought the Administration bill lock. 
stock and barrel. It even strengthened 
the private-power guarantees already 
in the bill. When the vote was 
in, Representative Chet Holifield 
(D-.Calif.), who fought valiantly 
against what he termed “the greatest 
giveaway of them all,” was heard to 
observe: “In November. somebody 
else will have something to say about 
it.” 


session had 











SHOULD WE 
RECOGNIZE 
RED CHINA? 


By Stanley K. Hornbeck 





HEN IN 1912 the Manchu rulers of China capitu- 
lated to a handful of revolutionary leaders who 
declared their country a republic, the United States was 
among the first of the powers to accord recognition to 
the new “republican” regime. When in 1928 China’s 
“Nationalists” brought into existence at Nanking the 
“National Government of the Republic of China,” the 
United States was the first country to recognize it. When 
in 1942 the “Declaration by the United Nations” was 
formulated in Washington, the Republic of China was 
one of the first of the original signatories. When in 1943 
the Moscow Declaration was negotiated, the Republic of 
China became one of the four signers. When in 1945 the 
Charter of the United Nations was drawn up, the Re- 
public of China received a permanent seat in the Security 
Council. When, later in 1945, a treaty of friendship and 
alliance between the Republic of China and the Soviet 
Union was signed at Moscow, the Soviet Union pledged 
that it would give China moral support and material 
assistance, “it being understood that this support and 
assistance will go exclusively to the National Government 
as the Central Government of China.” 
When in the next year the Soviet Government, turning 
its back on that pledge, gave its moral support and as- 
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sistance not to the National Government but to the lat- 
ter’s moral enemy, the armed Communist opposition, 
and simultaneously the United States assumed a posi- 
tion of “neutrality” in regard to the “civil strife” in 
China, the Communists began a massive military op- 
eration which within three years gave them physical 
possession of mainland China and caused the National 
Government to withdraw to the island of Formosa. 

When in October 1949 the Communist party in China 
announced the creation in Peking of the “Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic of China,” that new 
turn in Chinese affairs confronted every other country 
in the world with a new problem: whether or not to 
recognize this new governing entity and what to do in 
regard to China’s National Government, still functioning 
on Formosa. 

Since October 1949, some 25 countries—the Soviet 
Union and all other Communist states, as well as the 
United Kingdom and a dozen others—have transferred 
their recognition from the National Government to the 
“People’s Government.” A larger number, including the 
United States, still recognize the National Government. 
Several of those which have made the transfer, con- 
spicuously the Soviet Union, India and the United King- 
dom, have urged both that other countries—especially 
the United States—do likewise and that China’s seats in 
the United Nations be taken from the National Govern 
ment and given to the “People’s Government.” The 
United States, after some early wavering, has stood pat 
on its recognition of the National Government, has 
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withheld recognition from the People’s Government, and 
is opposed to admitting the latter to the United Nations. 
Why? 

It would seem that most Americans who give thought 
to such matters have fairly well made up their minds; 
but, by way of reviewing some of the facts pertinent to 
an intelligent comprehension of the American position, 
and incidentally toward disposing of some falsehoods and 
fictions that are constantly uttered to the confusion of the 
uninformed and the unwary, it may be not amiss to sub- 
mit a few clarifying affirmations. 

Recognition is the action or procedure in international 
relations by which an established state or government 
manifests its willingness to deal with a new state or gov- 
ernment as a legal entity and on an official basis. That 
action or procedure, “diplomatic recognition” or “ac- 
cording of recognition,” is a matter of affirmative official 
decision by political authorities in pursuance of political 
objectives, and it has substantial legal and_ political 
consequence. It is a phenomenon very different from 
and much more significant than that of merely manifest- 
ing awareness or taking cognizance. 

In the situation which now prevails in and regarding 
China, the question of according recognition has peculiar 
angles. The state, China, has long been a member of the 
“family of nations,” and the Republic of China and its 
National Government have been recognized for many 
years. The Republic of China was a member of the 
League of Nations and is a charter member of the United 
Nations. In the United Nations, it is a permanent mem- 
ber of the Security Council and, represented by ap- 
pointees of its National Government, has been and is 
active. Within China, however, the Communists have in 
recent years produced a new regime, a new constitution 
and new names; and they are demanding that the “Cen- 
tral People’s Government of the People’s Republic of 
China” be accorded recognition. In these circumstances, 
whatever may be the technicalities—and there can be 
contention over them—the practical problem for the 
United States is whether to accord recognition not to a 
new state but to a new regime which is exercising in an 
old state an extensive but less than nationwide and still 
disputed authority. 

There exists no rule of international law or convention 
requiring that any state or government accord recog- 


nition to another. In practice, decisions for or against 


recognition are made by political authorities and are 
based for the most part on political considerations. Where 
there exist within a state—as there do in China now— 
two contending governments, one old and recognized, the 
other new, exercising a still disputed authority and 
asking for recognition, third parties have more moral 
and legal obligation toward the former than toward the 
latter. 

Recognition is, however, a function of political authori- 
ties, and each state makes its own decisions in the light 
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of its own interests and purposes. Historically, various 
inconsistencies are discernible in United States practice, 
but there has been throughout a tendency to inquire as 
to the extent and quality of the authority of new gov- 
ernments and whether they govern by and with the “con- 
sent of the governed.” During recent decades, a tendency 
has developed to apply three tests: Is the new govern- 
ment’s authority comprehensive and effective? Is it able 
to fulfil the international obligations of the country in 
which it exercises control? Is it disposed to fulfil those 
obligations? 

The frequent assertion that recognition does not 
signify “approval,” either moral or political, is. not to 
be relied upon; it is in fact misleading. While probably 
true in most cases, it is false in many. Whatever else 
withdrawal of recognition from one government and its 
transfer to another involves, it does constitute a political 
choice; it takes from one and gives to the other a thing 
of great value, the stamp of political acceptability and 
legal acceptance; it does great damage to the one and 
confers great benefit upon the other. 

Recognition facilitates but is not essential to main- 
tenance of contact and carrying on of business; nor, if 
given, does it insure either of these. Witness the history 
of relations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union and among nationals of the two countries for 
fifteen years before the United States recognized the 
Soviet Government. Witness the history of relations 
with Communist China, which some countries recognize 
and others do not. 

The reasons given by several successive American 
Secretaries of State for not recognizing the Soviet Gov- 
ernment were to the effect that it did not meet the stand- 
ard tests of qualification for recognition. Ultimately, a 
new administration in the United States, having asked 
for and been given pledges, accorded the Soviet Govern- 
ment recognition; but recognition has not resulted in 
honoring by the Soviet Government of either its general 
legal obligations or its particular pledges. 

There is seldom need for hurrying to recognize. Gen- 
erally speaking, the more hurried is recognition, the 
more speculative is its advisability and the more suspect 
its motivation. Recognition can be accorded at any 
time and easily; but, once given, it can only with diffi- 
culty be withdrawn. 

All Communists and all Communist regimes are com- 
mitted to the objective of world domination; and the 
Chinese Communists and their regime, whether or not 
controlled by the Kremlin, imitate the Russian Soviet 
system, use its methods, follow the made-in-Moscow 
“party line,” and are engaged in operations of forcible 
conquest. The Communist regime in China is, as Profes- 
sor H. Arthur Steiner has put it, “organized and mo- 
tivated by a revolutionary ethic thoroughly incompatible 
with the existing structure of international law. . . . In- 
ternational law does not even receive its lip-service.” 
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CHINA CONTINU» 


Many of the contentions advanced by advocates—espe- 
cially the early advocates—of recognition of the 
“People’s Government” have been refuted by the acts 
and utterances of that government and its functionaries. 

For the United States, the question of what to do 
about that regime is only one of many questions cur- 
rently implicit in the problem of relations with China, 
with the Chinese people, with their neighbors and with 
other countries—in a world setting. Consideration of 
that problem calls for consideration in full perspective 
of our major and constant objectives of security and 
peace with justice. There is little that the United States 
could reasonably expect to gain by according recognition 
to a regime which is committed to the destruction of the 
free world and has declared the United States its Number 
1 enemy. The fact that we have in the past recognized 
Communist governments and have not withdrawn our 
recognition of them imposes no obligation whatever on 
us now to recognize another. 

A decision on our part to recognize China’s “People’s 
Government” would presumably be accompanied by a 
decision to withdraw recognition from the National Gov- 
ernment. Circumstances and implications being con- 
sidered. we cannot afford now to take either of those 
steps. In the light of our traditions, our commitments and 
our current overall policies of resistance to aggression. 
we should be the last to declare China’s National Gov- 
ernment defunct; and, in the light of Communism’s 
basic policy of conquest, we should be the last to de- 
clare the “People’s Government” the Government of 
China. : 

It is questionable whether any Communist govern- 
ment is capable of discharging the international obliga- 
tions. actual or prospective, of the country for which it 
professes to speak—this because Communism’s funda- 
mental concepts and its fixed objective, world domina- 
tion, stand in the way of its doing so. It is certain that 
the “People’s Government” which now seeks recognition 
as the Government of China does not intend to dis- 
charge those obligations—this by its own testimony, in 
its words and deeds. There is no justification for any 
step by the United States the net consequences of which 
would be to diminish the strength and extent of the free 
world and increase that of the Communist empire. 

The conflict which has developed over Chinese repre- 
sentation in the United Nations presents a thorny issue. 
The United Nations itself has seemed more concerned 
about the embarrassment to it of Soviet Communist 
pressures than about the menace those pressures pose 
to the world by way of China. Many of the United Na- 
tions’ members seem to think that all or most of those 
pressures would be relaxed if only the “People’s Gov- 
ernment” were admitted to China’s seats in that organ- 
ization. Recognition of the “People’s Government” by 
the United States would probably lead directly and 
promptly to that admission. That, in turn, might con- 





ceivably result in temporary relaxation of some pressures, 
More probably, however, it would open the way to new 
pressures. It would surely create new difficulties for the 
United States. It would increase the capabilities of the 
Communist world and diminish those of the free world. 
It would add to the apprehensions of multitudes of men 
who are being driven by each day’s bad news to greater 
skepticism regarding the efficacy of treaties and inter- 
national law as instruments of security and justice. 

The United States has in recent years lost heavily in 
the courses we have pursued in regard to China. Recog. 
nition now of the “People’s Government” would not 
put an end to our losses; it would’insure further losses, 

In the light of experience and in a situation wherein 
our Government has rightly declared that governments 
are to be judged by their deeds rather than their words, 
it is the part of wisdom for this country to be suspicious 
of every proposal that we transfer our official favor from 
a government and people that have long shown them- 
selves favorably disposed toward us to a new government 
which has shown itself—in ideology, in words and in 
deeds—utterly hostile to us and to freedom. The Com- 
munist governments and agents who demand that the 
United States recognize China’s “People’s Government” 
and cease to oppose admission of that government to the 
United Nations do so in pursuit of ends that are ob- 
viously theirs. Non-Communist governments and spokes- 
men who urge that the United States take those steps 
do so not in the service of principles and interests that 
are ours but in the service of what they conceive to be 
the national interests of their respective countries. 
Recognition of the “People’s Government” by the United 
States would greatly benefit the Communist world. So 
long as we withhold that recognition, we have at our 
disposal a diplomatic asset. We should not give away or 
cheaply bargain away that asset. We should not trade it 
for mere promises. We should not expect to win new 
friends or hold old friends by abandoning any friends. 
We should expect of any government which asks for 
our recognition and our assent to its admission to the 
United Nations that it demonstrate its willingness to 
fulfil the international obligations of its country and sup- 
port the purposes and provisions of the United Nations 
Charter. We should enter into no deals with any govern- 
ment at the expense of unconsulted and unassenting third 
states or governments or peoples that are committed as 
are we to the thesis that human beings should be free 
and law-abiding nations should be secure. 

Our Government has declared our national views on 
these matters. If and when China’s “People’s Government” 
alters for the better its purposes and methods, and when 
our people conclude that it is qualified on its own merits 
for American official favor, then, and not until then, 
will there be grounds for considering requests—as dis- 
tinguished from demands and pressures—that the United 
States accord that government its recognition. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


HE OTHER DAY, my old friend 

Frank Crosswaith called me up 
with a chuckle in his deep bass voice. 
He was being threatened. He might 
be thrown out of his job as a mem- 
ber of the New York Housing Au- 
thority. And the threat came, of all 
things, from a Harlem Negro. This 
man, Bruce M. Wright, proposed to 
sponsor a petition to the Mayor 
seeking Frank’s removal. 

The thing sounded serious, so up 
I went to look into it. First, Frank 
took me on a tour to see some of the 
housing which has been constructed 
during the past twenty years. What 
these Authority people have done is 
good. They have taken care of as 
many low-income people as possible. 
They have provided sanitary, decent 
homes for hundreds of thousands of 
citizens. And they have furnished 
what they could of space and trees 
and greenery and playgrounds. 

On our tour, | was more than ever 
impressed with the fact that Harlem 
is in dire need of this sort of renova- 
tion. It was one of those horribly 
hot, humid afternoons. People just 
couldn’t stand it in the breathless, 
stuffy tenements, and some of them 
were sitting or standing so close on 
the steps and sidewalks that they 
were touching one another. And pre- 
cisely in these most crowded spots 
there would be garbage lying loose 
on the pavement—knocked about by 
passing cars and drawing swarms 
of flies. 

I said to Frank: “How does this 
happen? Why is such a thing al- 
lowed?” Then he told me the story 
of landlords and real estate in Har- 
lem. You walk along one of those 
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By William E. Bohn 


Stephen Foster and 
Slum Clearance 


streets of uniform five- or six-story 
tenements north of Central Park and 
you see signs, “Furnished Room for 
Rent.” It looks innocent enough, but 
it is a sign of trouble. It means that 
the rent is so high the tenants cannot 
pay it. So they sublet a room—or 
perhaps two or three rooms. For one 
such room they get as much as half 
their rent money. And presently there 
may be as many as a dozen persons 
occupying an apartment that was 
meant for three or four. 

The landlord increases his profits 
by cutting down on the services. He 
is supposed to gather the garbage in 
the hallways and place it on the 
streets in covered cans. He does not 
do it, and waste material piles up. 
You cannot expect all these crowded 
people to carry their refuse down 
four or five flights of stairs. They 
do the natural thing: They throw it 
out of the windows. This is one of 
the customs that makes Harlem what 
it is. I asked, naturally, whether 
there were no ordinances applicable 
to such matters. Frank replied with 
a tired smile: “Yes, there are laws; 
but this is Harlem, so they are not 
enforced.” 

After viewing such sights and 
hearing such explanations, it was 
with deep pleasure that I looked at 
the various public-housing develop- 
ments. I was interested in their 
names. Frank told me that in Harlem 
they are named for white celebrities. 
Outside of the Negro section, a num- 
ber of them bear the names of such 
distinguished Negroes as James Wel- 
don Johnson and George Washirigton 
Carver. 

The completed ones are, of course, 


100 per cent occupied. In those 
neighborhoods, there is no garbage 
in the streets. With the new houses 
there seem to go new manners. This 
sort’ of improvement is still vigor- 
ously under way. Stephen Foster 
Houses, one of the Harlem develop- 
ments, is not yet quite finished. But 
two great areas in the heart of Har- 
lem are being rapidly cleared for 
new projects. “In time, we will get 
it all cleaned up,” said my Negro 
housing man. 

After lunch, a fine lunch in a good 
restaurant where whites and Negroes 
sat down together, we had a talk in 
Frank’s office. Then I discovered that. 
though Frank’s accuser spoke of mal- 
feasance and misfeasance, he is not 
charging my friend with anything 
dishonest. This is one of those af- 
fairs of emotion, of sentiment, which 
people often take more seriously than 
they do matters of money or morals. 
This man, Bruce M. Wright, has dis- 
covered that it was at Frank’s sug- 
gestion that Stephen Foster Houses 
were given that name. And he thinks 
that the composer of Old Black Joe 
and My Old Kentucky Home does 
not deserve that sort of honor in a 
Negro area. 

Foster, says this critic, wrote in 
the old days of slavery, and he re- 
ferred to the Negroes in the old 
degrading terms. He used the word 
“darkie,’ which is “rampant with 
connotations of racial inferiority.” 
He falsely pretends that “de darkies 
are gay.” He shows more contempt 
than he does tolerance for the black 
people. 

All of this goes to show that Mr. 
Wright has not yet surmounted the 
old race hatred. Frank makes answer 
to him with the tolerance and insight 
of an inclusive Americanism. “Ste- 
phen  Foster’s 
“represent both white and Negro 
Americans. They have contributed 
much to the cultural and human 
change which made possible the abo- 
lition of slavery and the elevation of 
the Negro to his rightful place in 
our society. He discovered that the 
Negro had a soul.” 


songs,” he says. 








ALTERNATIVES 
TO THE H-BOMB 








A Century of 
Cold War 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


[ MumForp, together with all “sane” people, is 
horrified by the prospects of an atomic war. It is 
only natural that we should all experience this dread, 
particularly since we are a generation which was 
promised heaven on earth and therefore find it difficult 
to adjust ourselves to the prospect of such a hell. No 
one would quarrel with Mr. Mumford on the legitimacy 
of this dread, nor with his conviction that “capitalism” 
is not the cause to arouse the devotion of the awakening 
masses of Asia, particularly when democratic justice in 
our society is obscured by self-appointed interpreters of 
the “American way of life.” Why we should persist in 
making pictures of ourselves which conform to, and seem 
to justify, the Communist caricature of us is surely one 
of the minor mysteries of the day. 

On all these points I agree with Mumford. But I find 
it almost intolerable that he should use our major per- 
plexities and minor irritations and confusions as a 
pretext for launching the idea of “world government” 
as the only alternative to mutual annihilation. I know 
of no more pessimistic appraisal of our situation, because 
the possibility of establishing world government is 
practically nil. This situation is not due to our states- 
men’s lack of imagination, to their “frozen minds” or 
their “tiredness.” Mr. Mumford believes we would have 
world government now if our statesmen had been alert 
enough to offer this panacea in the three-year breathing 
space after the war, when, in his opinion, fatigue and 
fear would have disposed every nation to accept such a 
gift. But he does not tell us how our “tired” statesmen 
could have offered the world this boon without violating 
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our Constitution, or how they could have sutticiently 
electrified a weary and anxious world by this offer to 
persuade either the U. S. Senate or the other nations to 
surrender national sovereignty in favor of world 
government. 

Mr. Mumford speaks of “world government,” but he 
has no confidence in the possibility of beguiling the 
Communists into this scheme. His estimate of Communist 
intransigence is, in fact, the only hard-headed element 
in his analysis. World government therefore means to 
him the constitutional organization of the non-Communist 
world. He takes it for granted that all the nations would 
welcome this proposal, and he thinks that it would trans. 
mute the struggle and give the free world something 
more than “capitalism” to fight for. 

There are some hard questions which Mr. Mumford 
does not answer about the difficulties of his proposal, 
Some of them are: 

1. Has he any evidence that the nations, many of 
which are still celebrating their recently acquired inde. 
pendence, would welcome a supra-national sovereignty? 

2. How does he know that the fear of American power, 
the envy of American wealth and the resistance to 
American leadership would be mitigated by a tighter 
constitutional arrangement? Does not a constitutional 
system aggravate, rather than mitigate, the fear of the 
strong by the weak because it raises the peril of the 
domination of a minority by the majority? Conflicts 
of interest can be composed within a constitutional 
system only if a sufficient degree of mutual trust 
persuades the prospective minority to entrust its destiny 
to the prospective majority. 

3. How would the non-committed nations, India for 
instance, react to the proposal for a tighter alliance? 
There is every indication that they would resist it. The 
merit of the present loose arrangements' is that they do 
not confront nations with irrevocable choices which they 
are not prepared to make. 

4. Would not “world government” for the non- 
Communist world destroy the present bridge between the 
two worlds which we have in the United Nations? Would 
such an eventuality really protect us against the dreaded 
atomic conflict? 

5. How can we speak of effective world government 





Here are the sixth and seventh articles in the series 
Lewis Mumford launched in our June 28 issue. Reinhold 
Niebuhr is Professor of Applied Christianity at Union 
Theological Seminary and author of Christian Realism 
and Political Problems; his regular monthly articles 
for THe New Leaper will be resumed this fall. William 
I. Nichols is the Editor of This Week magazine, which 
is distributed each Sunday by 34 newspapers with a net 
circulation of ten million. A Republican internation- 
alist, he has traveled widely abroad and has served 
in the past as a consultant to the Department of State. 
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when there is neither sufficient community nor enough 
organs of communication available to make election 
contests across national boundaries possible? 

None of these questions seem to have occurred to Mr. 
Mumford. Nor does he indicate any awareness of the 
historical fact that sovereignty has been eroded and has 
been destroyed by the superimposition of superior power, 
but that there has never been a case of conscious 
abnegation of sovereignty. Nor has Mumford considered 
the peril of tyranny in a successful supra-national experi- 
ment. He is so obsessed with the peril of anarchy among 
the free nations that he has forgotten that communities 
always face the twin evils of tyranny and anarchy, and 
that they fall into the one if they are too concerned with 
the other. 

Mr. Mumford does not even consider the ordinary 
perplexities which would confront a “constitutional con- 
vention,” assuming that the nations could be beguiled 
into it. What constitutional arrangements would be 
made to relate the weaker to the stronger nations and 
to allay the Asians’ fear of America’s dollar power or 
America’s fear of Asia’s teeming millions? How many 
years would it take to arrive at solutions roughly com- 
parable to the American solution which gave the 
states equal representation in the Senate and repre- 


‘sentation according to population in the House of 


Representatives ? 

There are further difficulties which suggest that a 
constitution can only perfect a community and cannot 
create it, because constitutional measures must pre- 
suppose community. Mr. Mumford suggests again and 
again that a world government would make the 
relations between America and its weaker allies more 
tolerable. 
common welfare policies in the world community; 
these in turn assume a common taxation policy, which in 
turn assumes a common economy. It is the cheapest of 
all illusions to think that political, legal and constitutional 


These suggestions would seem to assume 


arrangements integrate a community, when in fact they 
merely regularize the integration which takes place by 
common experience. We may not have the time for this 
common experience; but it is frivolous to offer an anxious 
people a simple panacea for the problem of integrating 
the free world, when even a cursory review of the prob- 
lems must convince even the naive that this panacea is 
an evasion of our real duties and a poor consolation for 
our anxieties. 

Mr. Mumford seems to know nothing of the “organic” 
processes of history, as contrasted with the abstract 
conceptions which a simple rationalism invents to contain 
the stream of history or to direct its course. A review 
of the history of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
might instruct him that the so-called Statute of West- 
minster regularized Commonwealth relationships long 
after common experience had established the mutual 
trust without which it would not have been possible to 
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INSTITUTIONS REFLECT ACTUAL PRACTICE 


THE UN: 


spell out explicitly what life had made implicit. The effort 
to anticipate common experience by explicit law which 
has no basis in the mores of the community will retard 
rather than advance community building. Was not our 
Supreme Court wise when it invented the “separate but 
equal” doctrine in 1896, so that there should not be too 
great a hiatus between the requirements of law and the 
moral standards of the community; and was the present 
Court not also wise in sensing that there had been 
sufficient progress in race relations to permit the rejection 
of this device and to challenge the community to a fuller 
realization of its ideals of equality? 

I find the scornful references to statesmen. of our era 
particularly distasteful in Mr. Mumford’s piece. Con- 
temporary statesmen, with the exception of Mr. Churchill. 
are not very bright or great. But it is just possible that 
they cannot follow Mr. Mumford’s advice because they 
are:responsible, and not because they are stupid. Being 
responsible will prompt a statesman to confront the 
intractable forces of history and the perennial problems 
which the irresponsible idealists can dismiss so airily. 
In any event, it does not become intellectuals to speak so 
contemptuously of the practice of statesmanship. 
particularly because their own record since the 
eighteenth century has been so dismal. It has consisted 
in dreaming up both harmless and dangerous utopias. 
Mr. Mumford is revolted by the dangerous utopia. To 
quiet our fears of it, he would beguile us with a harmless 
But vain dreams are never harmless if they 
prompt us to evade pressing duties or if they induce an 
attitude of contempt for people who do not share our 
illusions. 

Considering the vanity of these schemes dreamed up 
by the intellectuals, one is almost persuaded to thank 


vision. 
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H-BOMB CONTINUED 


God for the common-sense wisdom of the traditional 
“man in the street.” I would substitute the taxi-driver 
for the man in the street to make the simile more vivid. 
For the taxi-driver is superior to the ordinary intellectual 
in dealing with the complexities of politics, including 
international politics, because a shrewd awareness of 
human foibles prevents him from engaging in vain 
dreams or self-pity. 

All this is very remote from the dread prospects of an 
atomic war. The point is that we can avoid such a war 
only if we are wise enough not to stumble into it and 
strong enough not to tempt the Russians to embark upon 


Moral Courage 


N THE OPENING PAGE of my own magazine, there 
O:. a regular feature called “Words to Live By.” 
Here, each week, a contributor selects some quotation or 
saying, and then comments on it in terms of his exper- 
iepce and of our times. Often, while editing these pieces, 
I have wondered what my own “Words to Live By” would 
be. Somewhat shamefacedly, I confess that one of my 
most frequent choices would not look well on the Sunday- 
morning pages of This Week. But now, once again, it 
jumps to mind. 

This particular saying originated in the real life of 
World War I. Perhaps it was spoken on many occasions. 
But I think of it as coming from Captain Flagg, the 
tough Marine ex-noncom in What Price Glory. | recall 
a scene where Flagg watches his company trembling in 
a dugout and waiting for the call to go over the top. 
When the moment comes, he leaps to the parapet and, 
looking down on his men, cries out: “Come on, you sons 
of bitches—do you want to live forever!” 

These, if I may say so, are words which can help to 
keep us sane if we grow sicklied o’er with too much 
talk about the H-bomb. In Captain Flagg’s voice, rough 
as it is, profane as it is, we hear a recall to manhood and 
a reminder of basic morality. The topic for this sym- 
posium is “Alternatives to the H-Bomb.” Well, borrow- 
ing from Captain Flagg, I think we could put it as simply 
as this: “If we don’t die by the H-bomb, then sooner or 
later we are bound to die of something else. Therefore, 
let us relax, fear not, and as best we can do our duty to 
God and to our fellow men.” 

One of the worst features of the age just ending is that 
many of us have actually come to believe in our own 
propaganda about “inevitable progress.” We actually 
think that miracle drugs will bring us eternal youth. 
Similarly, we actually hope that social and _ political 
miracles (some super-improved version of the League of 
Nations or UN) can be developed to bring us perpetual 
peace and prosperity. We even have the nerve to feel 
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it. Our strength must consist primarily of the economic 
health and political unity of the non-Communist world, 
Neither of them will be ideal or adequate. But no ideal 
constitutional measures can save us from the exercise 
of sufficient political patience and wisdom which the 
inadequacy of our strength forces upon us. We must 
face the fact that we are fated to have something like a 
century or more of coexistence with a dreaded tyranny 
based upon utopian illusions. And atomic destruction is 
the price we must pay if our strength. our wisdom and 
our patience should not be adequate. This is not a 
cheerful prospect, but we have to face it without illusions, 


By William I. Nichols 


angry and “frustrated” if someone dares to suggest that 
such dreams may never come true. 

In the face of such illusion, Captain Flagg, a simple 
man, speaks with the firm voice of history. He sums up 
the centuries-long rhythm of all societies, of rise and fall, 
of ebb and flow, of comings and goings. Without know- 
ing it, he reminds us of the findings of Gibbon, Petrie, 
Spengler and Toynbee. And, in his own way, his is the 
voice of morality, too. For by affirming that he was not 
afraid to die, Flagg showed that he knew how to live, 
His was the courage, the manly gift, to stand up and be 
counted on the side of right as God gave him to see the 
right. 

It is an odd thing, isn’t it, that the minute you are not 
afraid to die you begin to know how to live? Probably 
that is what Christ meant when He spoke of losing one’s 
life to find it. 

And if this seems a vague answer to the question of 
today, what other answer can there be? Hasn’t man, 
acting on his own initiative and in his own image, made 
mischief enough already? Are we so blind as to think 
that now someone, somewhere, will invent some new 
kind of pill, or pass a law, or write a treaty, or call a 
conference, which will fix things up and leave the world 
all hunky-dory? After Munich and Panmunjom, are there 
still people who hope for some new and improved brand 
of appeasement, some patented parliamentary trick or 
gimmick, to stifle and outwit the H-bomb? 

No, all these things are “Little Alternatives,” signifying 
nothing. What we need above all at this stage of history 
is to understand the Big Alternatives of Good vs. Evil. 
Understanding this, our choice becomes simple and clear. 
It is, in the words of Rebecca West, to so live that we 
say “Yes” to Good and “No” to Evil. This is what counts 
more, much more, than personal survival. For if a man 
is not a moral being, what good is he? And if mankind 
is not moral, what difference does it make whether our 
society endures or blows away? 
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Conversations at Vorkuta 


Many inmates of Soviet forced-labor camps display an astonishing awareness 


of political theorists whose works are barred to most Soviet citizens 


MID ALL the suffering and de- 
dei. many prisoners in 
Soviet forced-labor camps retain a 
surprising interest in political organ- 
ization and even ideology. 

| remember one bitterly cold morn- 
ing in Vorkuta, when we were al- 
lowed to warm up around a stove in 
an old barn before going to work. 
Off in one corner were a number of 
young girls, members of the so- 
called “True Work of Lenin” group 
(an ironical name which was chosen 
because its Russian initials are the 
same as those for “corrective-labor 
camp”). Former university students, 
they kept up organized resistance 
to the camp regime and maintained 
contact with members of the group in 
the men’s camps. 

Shortly after we arrived, Rimma, 
one of the leaders, rose to read aloud 
a leaflet which had been sent to her 
from one of the men’s camps. I can 
reproduce it fairly accurately from 
memory: 

“Every resistance movement be- 
gins with a negation, with a ‘no.’ 
We say ‘no’ to the Party dictator- 
ship, which has turned the promise 
of spiritual freedom into a pharisa- 
ical lie for all the peoples of the So- 
viet Union. We say ‘no’ to state 
capitalism, for the Soviet state has 
become a more tyrannical exploiter 
than the most merciless private cap- 
italism. 

“We say ‘no’ to Soviet imperial- 
ism, which is in the sharpest conflict 
with Marxist doctrine, for the revo- 
lution cannot be carried forward on 
the points of Russian bayonets. 

“Nevertheless, for us the solution 
is not to make slavish imitation of 
Western democracy, with its private 
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By Brigitte Gerland 





Brigitte Gerland is one of two pro- 
minent former inmates of the So- 
viet slave-labor camp at Vorkuta. 
The other is Joseph Scholmer, who 
described the July 1953 strike of 
the Vorkuta miners in THE New 
Leaver of last May 31. Miss Ger- 
land, a+ former German Social 
Democrat who spent several years 
at Vorkuta, was released last fall 
and narrated many of her exper- 
iences in a series of articles in the 
Observer of London. This article 
is based on a longer account in 
the democratic Russian-language 
monthly, the Socialist Courier. 





capitalist economic system, the alter- 
native to Soviet Bolshevism. We want 
to liberate ourselves from the tyranny 
of every state, for the state is, in the 
final analysis, nothing but a cleverly 
devised machine for the exploitation 
and oppression of the toilers. We 
want to establish a socialist soviet 
government without parties, a true 
representation of the people through 
workers’ and peasants’ soviets. The 
state apparatus must be replaced by 
workers and peasants’ syndicates, 
which will govern not people but 
only the means of production.” 
Being much more familiar than 
my Russian comrades with Western 
Social Democratic ideas, I tried to 
challenge some of the points in this 
“manifesto” which sounded to me 
more like anarcho-syndicalism than 
like socialism. Yet, it was these 
anarchist ideas which exerted the 
strongest attraction on the prisoners 
—no doubt a natural reaction to 
Soviet reality, to the hypertrophy of 
the state which characterizes the So- 
viet dictatorship. Indeed, I found 
myself at times almost won over by 
some of their ideas. It is interesting 


that this group eventually adopted 
a new name: “League of Syndical- 
ists.” 

The resistance movement within 
the camps included other groups 
which did not share the syndicalist 
ideology. One of these called itself 
the “Marxists” or “Kautskyites.” It 
held firmly to the positions which 
had once been formulated by the old 
Russian Social party. 
though none of the members had 
ever met a living Menshevik or knew 
anything about them other than what 
they had read These 
“Marxists,” however, were much 
fewer in number than the syndical- 
ists. There may have been 100 of 
them in all in our camps, while there 
were many times that number of 


Democratic 


in books. 


syndicalists. 

As far as I could judge, these 
young adherents of syndicalism or 
classical Marxism conducted their 
debates on a high level, displaying 
great knowledge of the literature on 
the subject and frequently quoting 
the famous political theorists as 
authority. I gathered that, in the 
course of their university work, they 
had had access to the libraries where 
these early socialist classics were 
kept and had thus been able to 
familiarize themselves with writings 
which were forbidden fruit for the 
majority of Soviet citizens. At any 
rate, they showed an astonishing 
knowledge of the works of Karl 
Kautsky, Franz Mehring, Eduard 
Bernstein, and Arturo and Antonio 
Labriola, not to mention Marx, 


Engels, Lenin and Plekhanov. 


When the great Vorkuta uprising 
broke out in July 1953, these former 
students were among the leaders. 
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The Witch-Finder General 





A historical account of Mathew Hopkins, England’s seventeenth-century 
witch-hunter, who played on popular emotions for his own ends 


By Keith Irvine 


OMPARISONS are frequently drawn between what 

Europeans habitually dub “the Communist witch- 
hunt now sweeping the United States” and persecutions 
of other minorities in other days and lands. The Salem 
witch trials, Titus Oates’s “Catholic Plot” and similar 
past excesses are often cited. The latest suggested par- 
allel concerns Mathew Hopkins, the self-styled “Witch- 
Finder General,” who flourished during the English 
Civil War. Although seventeenth-century England and 
twentieth-century America have more points of differ- 
ence than of similarity, the comparison is valid insofar 
as it stresses the figure of a “strong man” using popu- 
lar emotions and frustrations for his own ends. 

The 1640s were troubled times in England; allegi- 
ances were confused. The monarchy was in the process 
of being overthrown, while Cromwell and his Ironsides 
were setting up a republic—for the first and only time 
in British history. On the right wing, Catholics support- 
ed a still undecapitated King Charles; their principal 
enemies of the Left, the Puritans, were embarrassed by 
extremist splinter groups like the anarchistic Diggers 
and the communistic Levellers. All parties quoted Holy 
Writ to prove their cause, and public opinion was in- 
flamed by religious and political strife. The father figure 
of the King, which has always acted as a catalyst not 
so much upon political life as upon the passions which 
underlie it, was overthrown. 

While military alarums and excursions rang through 
“ many provinces, other parts of the country took no 
direct part in the Civil War. It was in such regions, 
deeply stirred by the current excitement but denied the 
emotional purge of battle, that popular tension was at its 
highest pitch. Yet, these regions were controlled by the 
Puritans, who sternly put down as ungodly all that had 
traditionally made Merry England merry. Banished 
were maypoles and morris dancers; gone were fiddlers 
and singers; cocks fought and horses ran no more; the 
doors ‘of theaters and houses of ill repute were firmly 
closed. Patrols ranged the streets on Sunday to close 
up taverns and public houses. Everyone was expected 
to pass the day in the bosom of his family, singing 
psalms and reading the Scriptures. For fear of appear- 
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ing to be “Papists,” the least religious people sat through 
sermons which the preachers, themselves anxious to 
demonstrate their conformity, made extraordinarily long 
and insipid. 

With the Puritans thus firmly sitting on the lid, the 
rural populace was ready for any distraction or legalized 
mischief in which they could release their unexpended 
emotions. While they were neither savage nor malicious 
enough to set witch-hunts afoot of their own accord, a 
witch-hunt nevertheless provided them with sufficient 
vicarious satisfaction to make them collaborate with, 
or at least not hinder, the persecutors. 

Nor can it be denied that “witches” did, in fact, exist. 
All Western Europe is strewn with traces of the witch- 
cult, which was, in effect, a survival of the pre-Christian 
Dianic religion; it was practiced widely among country 
people and nobles alike. The Sacré Coeur church in 
Paris, for example, topping the Butte of Montmartre, 
stands on the site of a temple of Diana where the Seine- 
siders observed the rites. The flames of this long-en- 
during dionysiac religion were stamped out by the 
Church in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and the 
surviving sparks were doused in popular witch-hunts. 

Yet, the old religion died hard; in lonely country dis- 
tricts, isolated phenomena persisted down to the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Even as late as 
1949, in the secluded and medieval English village of 
Kettlebaston—in that same Suffolk where Mathew Hop- 
kins hunted down his prey 300 years ago—I myself 
spoke with many who remembered and believed in the 
Kettlebaston witches. They must surely have constituted 
a practicing coven in the latter part of the last century, 
though it is doubtful that they knew the origin of what- 
ever lore they possessed. Certainly they were credited 
with extraordinary powers for evil, for Christian be 
lievers knew only of their reputed powers of blasting 
and blight, and—viewing such. practices without an 
anthropological eye—saw in the complementary fertility 
rites only the last word in pagan obscenity. In seven 
teenth-century England, therefore, when theological strife 
was agitating the populace and threatening to tear the 
community apart, almost all were ready to turn against 
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the half-forgotten group of subversives in their midst. 
They were eager to affirm their loyalty by demonstrating 
that, whatever hue of Christianity they might embrace, 
they were staunchly “anti-witch.” 

Onto this agitated stage stepped Mathew Hopkins. 
Contemporary prints depict him as robust and thick-set, 
with a mustache and pointed beard, and curling locks 
falling down to his shoulders. He wears a high-crowned 
hat, cavalier-style boots with spurs, and a cloak thrown 
back from his shoulders. One hand is on his hip, and 
the other grasps a stout staff, as tall as himself. A native 
of Manningtree, on the borders of Essex and Suffolk, 
he practiced as a lawyer in Ipswich, the nearby county 
capital of Suffolk. Little is known of him before 1644— 
three years before his death—when he made his name 
by denouncing seven or eight old women in the Manning- 
tree neighborhood as witches. The magistrates were im- 
pressed by his skill in ferreting out subversion, and the 
witches were duly hung. His fame increased consider- 
ably when he caused 29 witches to be hanged in a batch. 
(It is interesting to note that in England, unlike Scot- 
land, witches were usually hung; contrary to popular 
belief, no witch was ever legally burned in England, 
where suppression of witchcraft was notoriously lax.) 

With his reputation established, Hopkins launched his 
career as England’s first and last “Witch-Finder Gen- 
eral.” Accompanied by a man and a woman who served 
as his assistants, the lawyer traveled on horseback from 
town to town in many parts of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk 
and Huntingdonshire. For visiting a town to rid it of 
witches, or to give it a clean bill of health, he charged 
20 shillings, plus travel expenses for himself and his two 
assistants. When Hopkins arrived in a town, local gossip 
would make the suspects known; often his victims 
would come from several miles away to clear themselves 
of witchcraft charges. Altogether, he is believed to have 
been responsible for between 80 and 100 deaths. 

Hopkins’s methods were crude and effective. The sus- 
pect would be stripped and searched for some trace of 
the “Devil’s Mark,” the origin of which was the Dianic 
custom of tattocing a small blue mark—usually’on the 
left shoulder, but frequently elsewhere—as part of the 
initiation into the cult. This part of the body was sup- 
posed to be insensitive to pain thereafter, and Christian 
persecutors would stick pins into the victim to find the 
place. If the victim failed to confess, she was kept with- 
out food and forbidden to lie down for 24 hours. It was 
thought that during this time her imps must return to 
her through the keyhole of the door, and that, should 
she be allowed to lie down, the devil would come to 
strengthen her and frighten her tormentors. Sometimes, 
the victim was walked about naked all night until her 
feet were blistered. 

As a final test, Hopkins used to “swim” his victims. 
He tied their thumbs and toes together and dragged them 
through the water in a sheet. If they sank, they were in- 
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FRONTISPIECE FROM MATHEW HOPKINS’S PAMPHLET 
DISCOVERIE OF WITCHES, FIRST PRINTED IN 1647 


nocent; if they swam, they were in league with the Devil. 
Those who sank were not, as later writers have some- 
times presumed, left to drown, but were hauled to dry 
land with their reputations unblemished. However, the 
last time this ceremony was performed in England—at 
Halsted, in Essex, in the 1860s—the old man who en- 
dured it sank and died from shock and exposure the 
following day. Dr. Francis Hutchinson, in his “Essay 
on Witchcraft” (1719), writes: “There is one pool, 
not far from Halsted, which is called the Witches Pool 
to this day, and where great numbers were swum” (in 
Hopkins’s time). 

Hutchinson also mentions a woman of Hoxne, in 
Suffolk, “of great piety and virtue,’ who told him the 
following: The witch-finders arrived at Hoxne and 
starved an old woman until she confessed to having an 
imp called Nan. The witness’s husband grew very in- 
dignant when he heard this and, taking his wife with 
him, rescued the old woman by putting the witch-finders 
out of doors. They gave her meat and allowed her to 
sleep; when she awoke, she remembered nothing of 
any Nan, except that she sometimes called one of her 
pullets by that name. This example throws much light 
upon some of the other confessions that have been re- 
corded. One old woman said that she fed her imp upon 
oatmeal for a year and a half before she lost it. Others 
confessed that their imps had worried sheep or killed 
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lambs. It seems fairly clear that the old women, starved 
and fainting, confessed to the tricks of their dogs, cats 
and chickens. 

An early eighteenth-century writer named Baxter 
claims that Hopkins cheated the Devil by stealing his 
memorandum book, in which were written the names of 
all England’s witches. He also tells about one of Hop- 
kins’s most unfortunate victims, Lowis, the Vicar of 
Brandeston. “An old Reading parson named Lowis, not 
far from Framlingham, was one that was hanged, who 
confessed that he had two imps, that one of them was 
always putting him to do mischief and (he being near 
the sea) as he saw a ship under sail, it moved him to 
send him to sink the ship, and he consented, and saw the 
ship sink before him.” Before this confession was ex- 
torted, however, the 80-year-old vicar was “run about 
until he was breathless” for several nights in succession. 
No attempt was made to discover if any ship had been 
sunk on the date in question: he was “swum” and 
hanged as a “wizzard.” 

In 1645, remonstrance was made in Parliament against 
the cruelty of the witch trials, which had broken out 
chiefly in Suffolk and the adjoining counties, although 
other parts of the country were similarly affected. Un- 
fortunately, this did not have the intended effect. Par- 
liament appointed a commission, which, after journey- 
ing to Suffolk, rebuked a parson who had spoken against 
the witch-finders and made him retract his statements 
from the pulpit. It then caused sermons to be preached 
in the churches of “St. Edmunds Bury” which resulted 
in the execution of a great many witches. 

The majority of the “Suffolk witches” executions took 
place in 1645 and 1646. By 1647, public feeling was 
hardening against Hopkins. A Huntingdonshire preacher 
named Gaul (who was himself a firm believer in witch- 
craft) led the attack against witch-finding in general 
and Mathew Hopkins in particular. He published the 
contents of a month’s sermons in a book that did much 
to turn public opinion against the latter. “Every old 
woman,” wrote Gaul. “with a wrinkled face, a furred 
brow, a gobber tooth, a squint eye, a squeaking voyce, or 
a scolding tongue, having a rugged coate on her back, 
a skull-cap on her head, a spindle in her hand, and a 
dog or cat by her side, is not only suspected but pro- 
nounced for a witch.” 

At the Norfolk Assizes, in 1647, Hopkins was himself 
accused of witchcraft. He replied to the allegation with 
his pamphlet on The Discoverie of Witches, published in 
May of that year. The frontispiece shows Hopkins, in his 
habitual garb, with two old women, both seated in chairs 
and attended by their imps. One is summoning a midget 
imp whom she calls “Holt.” The other is evidently in 
the full flood of confession, for a balloon issuing from 
her mouth reads: “My imps’ names are 1. Ilemauzar, 
2. Pyewackett, 3. Pecke in the Crowne [evidently a 
chicken’s name], and 4. Griezzell Greedigutt.” Other 





imps in animal form cavort in the foreground. (See re. 
production on page 17.) These creatures are called 
Jarmara, Sacke & Sugar. Newes and Vinegar Tom, 
(The contemporary playwright Christopher Fry use 
some of the very same names in his play The Lady’s Not 
for Burning.) 

Unfortunately, there is some divergence of opinion 
on how Hopkins met his end. According to the account 
of Stearn, his male traveling companion, he died peace. 
fully in his home from a lingering consumption. But Sir 
Walter Scott, who briefly interested himself in Hopkins 
in his Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, gives a 
different account: “Popular opinion was so strongly ex. 
cited against Hopkins that some gentlemen seized op 
him, and put him to his own favorite experiment of 
swimming, on which, as he happened to float, he stood 
convicted of witchcraft, and so the country was rid of 
him.” At any rate, it seems certain that Hopkins did die, 
for the parish register of Mistley-cum-Manningtree re. 
cords that on August 12, 1647 the body of Mathew Hop. 
kins was buried at Mistley. Samuel Butler provided his 
epitaph in the poem “Hudibras,” when he made refer. 
ence to Hopkins the witch-finder, 

“Who after proved himself a witch 

And made a rod for his own breech” 
—a couplet which tends to suggest that he did not die 
peacefully in bed. 

It has long been the fashion, particularly in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, to mock at the 
ignorance of our unenlightened forebears, and to deplore 
the cruel, superstitious practice of persecuting witches. 
It is clear, however, that whatever excesses were pro- 
voked in the later stages of suppression of the Dianic 
religion, a basic philosophical conflict affecting the whole 
of Western culture was involved. If the Christian church 
had not battled against Dianism with all its strength, it 
would not have endured. Not, of course, that this justifies 
Hopkins, as un-Christian a gentleman as one might hope 
to meet. 

In our own day, the clash between Communism and 
the West lies in the area of power politics rather than 
metaphysics and therefore—for all the sound and fury— 
cuts less deep. If the fight for power is inevitable, our 
creed will still not permit us to believe that in order to 
gain our ends all is fair. The ends do not justify the 
means, because, in the last analysis, ends and means are 
the same. The Communist who builds a concentration 
camp to cleanse the world from selfishness builds 4 
concentration-camp world. The McCarthyite who, to 
cleanse the world from Communism, acts on suspicion 
builds a world of suspicion. The unscrupulousness of 
both should be equally condemned. Particularly against 
the McCarthyite, however, should we be on our guard; 
while masquerading in the uniform of our ideals, he im 
troduces into the heart of our camp those same inferior 
moral values that we are striving to combat. 
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By Charles W. Thayer 


WHEN EMIGRES MEET 


East European exiles discuss nationality question without shedding blood 


Municu 

ECENTLY, in the small German 

R sittage of Tutzing on Lake 
Starnberg, a group of Russian and 
Eastern European experts gathered 


" under the auspices of the Institute for 


the Study of the History and Culture 
of the USSR to compare notes on 
Soviet economic developments and 
the eternal question of the nationali- 
ties in the Soviet Union. It was the 
third such conference the Institute 
has organized, and about a hundred 
specialists on Soviet affairs heard 
eleven reports, six of them on the 
nationality issue—interrupted only 
long enough for a moonlight ride on 
the lake complete with balalaikas and 
beer. 

The guest speaker was Professor 
Hugh Seton-Watson of London Uni- 
versity, whose paper on the Kremlin’s 
nationality policy set a high schol- 
arly tone for a dispassionate discus- 
sion of the problem. According to 
Seton-Watson, the Kremlin’s current 
so-called “Russification” is not, as in 
Tsarist days, an end of Soviet policy 
but a means to suppress or destroy 
any potential competitor for the loy- 
alty of the Soviet peoples. George 
Fischer, as co-speaker with Seton- 
Watson, was equally measured and 
free of the political passions which 
characterized some of the other 
speakers. Fischer suggested that in- 
dustrialization has profoundly altered 
the basis of colonialism in the Soviet 
Union as well as in the rest of the 
world, 

R. Wraga started off the proceed- 
ings with an excellent summation of 
recent changes in Kremlin policies 
since Stalin’s death. Dr. N. Kowalew- 
sky gave an account of current de- 
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velopments in the internal and 
external fields. K. Krylov presented 
a lively description of what is going 
on in the kolkhozes. Professor Naum 
Jasny provoked a heated discussion 
on the question of how much schol- 
ars can rely on Soviet statistics. 

But the main topic was the nation- 
ality question, which inevitably sent 
émigré blood pressure soaring. Some 
speakers, notably Professor Kande- 
laki, who spoke on the Caucasus, 
approached the problem with re- 
markable restraint. Others, however, 
gave their listeners heart-rending 
accounts of how badly their com- 
patriots had been treated by the 
Russians, illustrating their com- 
plaints with lengthy descriptions of 
events long since recorded in history. 
The Great Russians counter-attacked 
with the claim that no one had been 
worse put upon by the Kremlin than 
the Great Russians themselves. Sev- 
eral Georgians, forgetting how often 
their ancestors had appealed to Mos- 
cow for protection from the infidel 
Turk, grudgingly agreed to be nice 
to the Great Russians after libera- 
tion, provided the Russians leave 
them strictly alone. 

Nevertheless, the conference went 
off without any serious explosions. 
As one visitor put it, the very fact 
that so many Russian émigrés could 
discuss the nationality problem with- 


out letting blood was an achieve- 
ment of which they could well be 
proud. The only question that threat- 
ened the well-organized proceedings 
was that of how long speakers from 
the floor might hold forth. The deci- 
sion was wisely, though perhaps 
somewhat autocratically, taken to 
limit them severely. Otherwise, the 
conference would still be going on— 
if not in the hotel, which had been 
reserved for only three days, then on 
the boat-landing of the lake. where 
the mad King Ludwig of Bavaria 
and his tutor had established the 
dangerous precedent of drowning in 
the course of a quarrel. 

For me, the Tutzing Conference 
produced two conclusions. In the 
first place, it seems to me highly 
desirable to bring together the more 
scholarly and less political elements 
of the emigration in such confer- 
ences as frequently as_ possible. 
Though it produced no startlingly 
new information or ideas, the meet- 
ing at least demonstrated to the par- 
ticipants the potentialities of dispas- 
sionate exchanges of views which 
might in time lead to more scholarly 
analysis and fruitful conclusions. Al- 
though there were several snide com- 
ments among the émigrés that the 
West “doesn’t understand us” and 
understands the Bolsheviks even less, 
many of those present privately com- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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EMIGRES CONTINUED 


mented that the two Western speak- 
ers, Seton-Watson and Fischer, had 
given them a good lesson on the 
value of cerebration vs. polemics. 

My second conclusion is that the 
nationality issue which divides the 
emigration is dangerously overrated 
on this side of the Iron Curtain. 
During my own stay in Russia, | 
cannot recall a single instance when 
we were aware that the Kremlin was 
seriously occupied with the nation- 
ality problem. Occasionally in the 
Caucasus one ran across evidence of 
nationalism, but usually in the form 
of idle boasting over a glass of heady 
Georgian wine. 

Perhaps there is a parallel, too, 
with events in the Balkans during the 
war, when I was attached to Marshal 
Tito’s staff. Each time I returned to 
headquarters in Italy or Washington, 
the Balkan experts plied me with 
questions about the course of the 
Croat-Serb rivalry or the Catholic- 
Orthodox issue, and each time I had 
to tell them that those issues had, at 
least for the time being, been com- 
pletely submerged by the far larger 
issues of pro- vs. anti-Tito, of sur- 
vival vs. starvation or arrest. 

Nevertheless, the experts on Soviet 
affairs insist that the nationality 
problem is very real. Doubtless, from 
time to time the Politburo or the 
Presidium has addressed itself to 
the question long enough to draft a 
decree liquidating this national rival 
to Kremlin power or suppressing that 
competitor for Soviet loyalty. But, 
compared to the agricultural prob- 
lem, the heavy-vs.-light-industry prob- 
lem, foreign affairs and the Chinese 
problem, I strongly suspect that the 
nationalities question keeps few peo- 
ple awake in the Kremlin. If future 
conferences were to turn their schol- 
arly efforts to these more pressing 
issues, they might accomplish two 
things: mitigation of the deplorable 
bickering that has prevented any sort 
of united front among the emigration 
from the USSR, and development of 
a few ideas on how best to exploit 
the Kremlin’s dilemmas in the real 
problems it is facing. 
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Strikes break out at the Omi Silk plants, 


Tokyo 
ENRO, the labor federation formed 
here this year to promote the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and prevent the Com- 
munization of Japanese labor, has 
for the past month been leading one 
of the most significant strikes in this 
country’s history. It involves a direct 
attack on the paternalistic feudalism 
which has been characteristic of 
many small and medium enterprises 
in Japan. 

The Omi Silk Company was found- 
ed in 1917 by Kumajiro Natsukawa. 
Under the driving force of Natsu- 
kawa’s son, who claims he works 24 
hours every day, Omi has become 
one of Japan’s “big little companies” 
and has branches in many parts of 
the country. Its work force is made 
up largely of young Japanese girls 
who, under the old feudal system, 
are what the employers call “very 
docile and proper.” 

The doughty Natsukawa claims: 
“Money-making is not my purpose. 
I need no money. All I want is to 
leave good work behind. I’m not an 
ordinary capitalist. I have ideals.” 
But what this Japanese employer 
calls his “ideals” are an enchanting 
picture of sixteenth-century labor 
relations: 

1. He set up a company union 
when unions became legal after the 
war, and thus laid down rules bind- 
ing the workers to his will. Among 
other things, the rules require that 
married men in his employ sleep in 
the company dormitory and not with 
their families. 

2. The Natsukawa code calls for 
the worker to give “body and soul” 
to Omi Silk. The union charges that 


workers put in much more than an § 
hour day and often receive no over. 
time. Declares the employer: “The 
earth rotates and time moves on mo 
ment by moment; therefore, one 
can’t afford to waste a single second, 
To work only eight hours a day... 
is a luxury that cannot be permitted.” 

3. The union declares: “We ar 
absolutely against compulsory Bud. 
dhist services.” Natsukawa, a devout 
Buddhist who does not smoke or 
drink, is convinced that Buddha takes 
a personal interest in his company, 
Therefore, all employes must worship 
Buddha even though many ar 
Roman Catholics. Natsukawa ex 
plains that he held an “election” in 
the plant and, since the majority 
voted for Buddha, his religious pro- 
gram is “thoroughly democratic”! 

4. The workers demand freedom 
of education. The company runs it 
own schools inside the factory com 
pounds. Workers who do not attend 
are discharged or transferred. 

5. The workers demand “freedom 
of marriage,” referring to Natsv- 


kawa’s cherished belief that married | 


people cannot work as hard as single. 
Those who violate the rule and get 
married are soon transferred; and, 
as soon as children arrive, they at 
transferred again. 

6. The workers want to do away 
with factory competitions, which 
only result in higher profits for the 
Buddhist boss. A bowl of noodles has 
often been the reward for young 
girls who worked at a breakneck pace 
in Russian-style competitions. 

7. The workers demand “freedom 
of cultural activities.” Natsukawa 
wants “his” workers to see and enjoy 
only “proper” cultural activities. 
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By Richard Deverall 


ALAND His WORKING GIRLS 


where Japan's new labor federation is fighting against a paternalistic boss 
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8. The union wants to halt all cen- 
sorship of written or printed corre- 
spondence. Factory officials, anxious 
for the “morality” of the young 
workers. open all incoming and out- 
going mail. All newspapers and mag- 
azines coming into the dormitory are 
first scanned by the company, and 
any material which is “immoral” or 
offensive to the boss is carefully 
clipped out. 

9, The union demands an end to 
espionage by the boss. 

10. The union demands an end to 
inhuman treatment. The Japanese 
press relates how, when production 
tapered off, Natsukawa called in the 
company directors. “What’s the mat- 
ter with you fellows?” he asked 
sternly. “You should divorce your 
wives, all of you, and keep your 
minds on your work!” 

Natsukawa dismissed ll the 
charges with the comment: “Absurd 
—that’s all I have to say about the 
demands!” 

In June, while the silk tycoon was 
sporting about Paris, his workers 
decided that the time had come for 
a showdown. The All-Japan Textile 
Workers Union, under the leader- 
ship of President Takita, had been 
consulting with some of the girls, and 
a free trade union was formed to 
oppose the phony company union. 
When Natsukawa got the word in 
Paris, he was outraged and imme- 
diately emplaned for Japan to dis- 
cipline his wayward girl workers. 

Meanwhile, the ICFTU union de- 
clared a strike and the girls poured 
out of the plants. The company de- 
clared a lockout and strung barbed- 
wire fences around the plants. 

Within a few days, the arrogant 
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behavior of company officials led to 
a first-class riot at the Gifu plant. 
Thirteen union members were in- 
jured. Meanwhile, the revolting work- 
ers swelled their ranks to 13,000. 

When Natsukawa arrived from 
Paris, he called a press conference 
and, to impress the reporters, 
emerged with his pants rolled up to 
his knees in what he regarded as a 
“fighting pose.” “This is a conspir- 
acy, a revolt!” he exclaimed. He 
refused to bargain with the ICFTU 
union, and declared that the origi- 
nal strikers were all fired on the spot. 
The company blockaded all plants, 
effectively barring the girls from 
their dormitory homes. 

Now the years of suppression and 
inhuman treatment suddenly burst 
forth. Otherwise law-abiding young 
girls began hurling rocks at plant 
guards. At Hikone, where the com- 
pany tried to march 500 strikebreak- 
ers through the picket line, the girls 
gave a good account of themselves. 
Seven persons were injured in the 
mélée, In the company’s Tsu plant, 
another riot developed the same day 
in which 10 persons were injured. 

Violence flared for a second time 
at Hikone when the girls tried to cut 
through the barbed-wire fences. One 
vehicle which blocked the main gate 
was promptly turned over. The next 
day, shortly before midnight, the 
company sent 240 rock-tossing goons 
to charge the girls’ picket line. A 
fight developed which moved into 
the plant’s dining room and a dozen 
people were seriously injured. 

While the skirmishes were going 
on, Natsukawa organized a third 
union. At the company’s Fujimiya 
plant, in Shizuoka, members of the 


new group clashed with the ICFTU’s 
followers; several sticks of dynamite 
were detonated and 70 more workers 
were injured. The climax came, how- 
ever, when Natsukawa tried to drive 
through a picket line. The young 
girls tossed rocks through his car’s 
windows and dented its hood with 
their fists. Finally, the boss ordered 
his driver to smash through, knock- 
ing down 5 of his employes. 

Perhaps the weirdest event of the 
Omi strike developed at the plant in 
Fujinomiya. A company-union leader 
mounted a platform and declared that 
all members of the ICFTU-affiliated 
union were Communists. Residents 
of the peaceful little city stood it as 
long as they could. Finally, 500 men 
and women charged the plant gate. 
tore down the fences, hurled rocks 
through windows and otherwise dem- 
onstrated that they did not believe 
they were Communists, The manage- 
ment later issued a written apology 
to the citizens of Fujinomiya! 

The Japanese Ministry of Labor 
and other official bodies have finally 
moved into the picture. Although 
Natsukawa has announced mass dis- 
charges to break the strike, victory 
for the Zenro-backed union is as- 
sured. The International Transpori 
Workers Federation has declared a 
global boycott of Omi products and 
funds are reaching the strikers from 
many parts of the world. 

Zenro is pledged to end feudalism 
in Japan’s small and medium enter- 
prises. It deserves the fullest support 
of world labor in its fight to bring 
human decency and dignity to work- 
ers neglected by the ideological un- 
ions which have hitherto dominated 
Japan. 
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Frying Omelettes, Western Style. 


By William K. Wyant Jr. 


St. Louis 
CAPUCHIN monkey from Central 
A America died of heat prostra- 
tion at the St. Louis Zoo last month. 
The zoo’s daily elephant show had to 
be called off because the pavement 
was so hot the pachyderms could not 
walk on it. A million or more sweat- 
ing citizens contemplated the fact 
that the Midwest is no place for the 
higher vertebrates when summer’s 
wrath is on. 

A heat wave in the Central United 
States is something to experience. In 
Kansas. Illinois, Oklahoma and Mis- 
souri, the newspaper wire services 
kept a running mortality list. Deaths 
attributable to weather mounted past 
the 200 mark. Surviving relatives had 
at least the consolation that the un- 
fortunate victims, regardless of salva- 
tion, must necessarily be destined for 
a cooler place. 

In St. Louis, citizens consumed 
quantities of gin and tonic, joked 
about the heat, mopped steaming 
brows and faced the next day with 
the strained cheerfulness of aircraft 
passengers who have just been in- 
formed that the plane’s nose wheel 
will not come down. Here and there 
tempers snapped, as in the unseemly 
ruckus at a baseball game between 
the Cardinals and Phillies at Busch 
Stadium here. Most people took the 
heat well. 

The urban worker, riding home on 
an oven-like bus, read about the mon- 
key’s demise on page 1. He read also 
of water shortages, of restrictions 
placed on sprinkling lawns, of sprink- 
ler heads in factories popping like 
champagne corks, of cattle dying in 


the parched countryside and crops 
burning up. For the benefit of press 
photographers, pretty girls fried eggs 
on sidewalks or dangled legs in 
fountains. 

Once in his castle, the suburban 
resident, who had perhaps spent the 
day in an air-conditioned office, 
soothed his rebellious wife as best 
he could. The two of them, with 
their children, put off as long as pos- 
sible the dreary business of trying 
to sleep within walls which still 
seemed to vibrate with the heat of 
the day. The fitful whir of electric 
fans disturbed rest. The children 
cried and tossed in the long, hot 
night, and next day the sun rose 
again. 


Chicago: Albert N. Votaw. Dallas: Bicknell Eubants, 


St. Louisans take a kind of fierce 
pride in their weather, and they 
share Mark Twain’s preoccupation 
with the subject. They like to praise 
the fine days and curse the bad ones, 
of which there is no scarcity. Bastille 
Day, July 14, brought the city the 
hottest day in its 118-year history 
when the reached 1123 
degrees. It was a great event, and 
back from his vacation in cooler 
climes hurried the official meteorolo- 
gist, Harry F. Wahlgren of the 
United States Weather Bureau. 

“I’m sorry I missed that one,” 
Wahlgren declared in making the 
first forecast following his return. 
The prediction was for fair and 


mercury 


increasingly hot weather. 


Southern Negroes and 


the Court Decision 


By William Gordon 


ATLANTA 

EGRO CITIZENS have calmly ac- 
cepted the Supreme Court deci- 

sion against segregation in public 
schools. On the day of the decision, 
May 17, the rear door of a down- 
town bus here jammed, forcing 
Negroes to use the front entrance to 
leave. A white woman sitting near 
the front complained to the motor- 
man: “Have they started this integra- 
tion business already, letting Negro 
passengers use the same doors as 
whites? What will the Supreme Court 


do next?” Not a word was uttered by 
a single Negro passenger; each went 
about his business, ignoring the re 
marks and smiling broadly. 

This calm attitude does not indi 
cate apathy. Negroes know full well 
that discrimination is a pattern of 
life which can best be dealt with 
through legal means, not through 
violence. And they realize also that 
they are not alone in this fight. 

As a famous American historian 
said recently: “Millions of Americans 
regard racial segregation as a stigma 
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which brands its victims with a badge 
of inferiority. These millions are 
patiently waiting for the Supreme 
Court to do something legally about 
segregation in order that they might 
have something to hold on to within 
the framework of law. Once this is 
done, these millions will work quietly 
and yet effectively to eliminate this 
badge as part of the American 
pattern.” 

Hardly a month after the Supreme 
Court decision, a group of prominent 
church women, white, representing 
fifteen Southern states, met here and 
declared: “We accept with humility 
the Supreme Court’s decision as sup- 
porting the broad Christian princi- 
ples of the dignity and worth of the 
human personality and affording the 
opportunity of translating into reality 
Christian and democratic ideals.” 

Within a week, a similar stand was 
taken by the Georgia Methodists. In 
a resolution, they declared: “There 
is no place in the Methodist Church 
for racial discrimination or racial 
segregation.” The resolution further 
read: “We believe our people should 
face the practical phases of the recent 
Supreme Court decision with the 
courage, poise and maturity of law- 
abiding citizens.” Other groups and 
individuals in the’South have taken 
similar positions. 

Although politicians continue to 
rant in the public square and use the 
race issue to stir the emotions of 
white people, they have not been 
successful in their efforts to arouse 
violence. There has been no gloating 
or bragging on the part of Negroes. 
On the other hand, Southern Negroes 
will have no part of any maneuvers 
to circumvent the Court decision. 

In the Georgia Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1868-69, some 36 Negroes 
served and had a hand in working 
out what has been called the most 
liberal constitution this state has ever 
had. Emerging for the first time as 
free men, these former slaves har- 
bored no bitterness or hate toward 
those who once held them in bond- 
age. Instead, they quickly set about 
working out a new document to fit 
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the changes brought about by the 
Civil War. 

The same sanity and fair play was 
evident among Negroes under ad- 
verse conditions. In 1883, the Su- 
preme Court declared unconstitu- 
tional the National Civil Rights Law, 
which gave Negroes a right to the 
use of public places. This was a great 
defeat, but Negroes took it like good 
soldiers and law-abiding citizens. 

In the light of these historical inci- 
dents, the Negro is not to be watched 
for possible violence, or for collusion 
in evading the Court decision. Re- 


sponsible Negro leaders have always 
shown a willingness to work with 
their Southern fellow Americans in 
times of social change. It is up to 
the Southern whites to show an 
equal willingness. 

Without question, the effects of the 
Court decision reach around the 
world and lighten the hearts of more 
than a billion people in Africa and 
Asia who look to this country for 
leadership. It is good that we took 
the initiative. The high court, it will 
eventually be realized, struck a most 
damaging blow against Communism. 
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EDITORIAL 





Why Did THEY Sign? 


T IS EASY to understand why the Western powers 
aie the Geneva agreements; as Raphael R. Abra- 
movitch notes (see page 3), the West was merely ac- 
cepting realities which had been sealed by French mili- 
tary defeat and the Anglo-American decision against 
intervention. The more interesting question about Gen- 
eva is: “Why did the Communists sign?” The Vietminh 
armies seemed in a position to score decisive new vic- 
tories. if not to sweep all of Indo-China; yet, world Com- 
munism agreed to a truce which delays for perhaps two 
years Communist unification of the territory. 

Communists do not normally act from a desire to 
please “bourgeois” governments: there must have been 
sound reasons for their cooperation at Geneva. While 
we can only guess at their precise motives, these would 
seem to fall into two categories—those arising from 
international conditions, and those related to conditions 
within the Communist bloc. 

Had the Communists not signed at Geneva, they might 
have faced one or more of the following circumstances: 
(1) a firmer British policy, closely aligned with Wash- 
ington’s, toward Asian Communism; (2) internationali- 
zation of the Indo-China conflict, already hinted at by 
Thailand’s pending resolution for a UN investigation; 
(3) serious defections from the ranks of neutralists; (4) 
further steps toward true independence for Vietnam, 
heralded by the recent recall of the forceful nationalist 
leader. Ngo Dinh Diem; (5) the dispatch of French 
draftees to the front, already prepared by Premier 
Mendés-France, and (6) the risk that Washington’s hot- 
and-cold strategists would blow hot again and expand 
the war. Any one of these steps would have complicated 
matters for the Communists. 

And, despite the brilliant victories of the Vietminh, 
the Communist world is currently in no condition for 
new complications. Both China and the USSR are up 
to their ears in political and economic troubles, which 
have been aggravated by the prolonged strain of the 
Korean and Indo-Chinese wars. With the aging Mao 
Tse-tung in poor health, Peking is witnessing the open- 
ing stages of the struggle for the succession; the recent 
demotion of such important generals as Lin Piao is but 
one stage in the process, which has been going on for 
some time and will continue. China’s chronic economic 
woes have been only partially eased by Soviet aid, which 
has not lived up to expectations. To boot, the Chinese 
this spring suffered one of the worst floods in their 
history. Peking’s eagerness for Western trade, manifested 
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often at Geneva, is an index of its economic peril, 
Soviet Russia is also in pretty rough shape. An un. 
easy tension persists between the Party apparatus headed 
by Khrushchev and the Government bureaucrats and 
industrial managers led by Malenkov. Recent changes in 
the Army and the secret police continue to reflect this 
tension (e.g., the return to Air Force leadership of Gen. 
eral Novikov, exiled by Stalin in 1946; the execution 
of MVD official Ryumin, first attacked during the “Beria 
period” after Stalin’s death). Meanwhile, Soviet in. 
dustry and agriculture disappoint all factions in the 
Kremlin. The often frank “self-criticism” in the Soviet 
press reveals that labor productivity, as well as farm 
production, is sinking lower and lower. Indeed, some of 
the Pravda stories sound as if Russia has become one 
gigantic WPA project, with everyone on every level 
seeking any opportunity, no matter how fantastic, to 
boondoggle for his personal advantage. This, as we know 
from history, is the sort of semi-conscious individual 
protest which can be galvanized by a real crisis into 
active national resistance. A war-to-the-death in Indo- 
China might have brought about just such a crisis. 
Although these constitute valid reasons for Com- 
munist caution, they do not offer sufficient grounds 
for Western optimism about future “coexistence” with 
Communism. In the first place, all these strains have 
been intensified, if not caused, by the Western policy 
of political, economic and military resistance. Secondly, 
Communism has many times proved its ability to run on 
two wheels. The inefficiencies which plague Soviet in- 
dustry have not prevented the development of hydrogen 
bombs, new guided missiles, or super-bombers; the 


struggle in the Kremlin has not hampered the skilful | 


diplomacy of Molotov and Chou En-lai; Communist 
parties in Asia, Africa and Latin America are still 
working overtime to disrupt the growth of democratic 
institutions. Finally, as shaky as Russia and China may 
be, it is also true that the unity of the Western world 
has been grievously impaired, and that the leadership 
required to exploit Communist weakness by non-military 
means is notoriously absent. And so the prospect is 
that we will now, through East-West trade and similar 
measures, actually help the Communists surmount their 
present difficulties—meanwhile shutting our eyes (and 
our pocketbooks) to the dangerous global shifts in mili 
tary power and political prestige. Perhaps it was this 
appraisal of Western gullibility, more than any other fae- 
tor, that led Molotov and Chou to sign at Geneva. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





The Roots of Our Turmoil 


Politics and Opinion in the Nineteenth Century. 


By John Bowle. 
Oxford. 512 pp. $4.50. 


THE HISTORY of the nineteenth 
century has to be rewritten in order 
to make sense of the twentieth. 
Nearly all the histories of the last 
century were written in terms of the 
advance of liberalism, on the assump- 
tion that its ideals of individual free- 
dom and democratic government 
were destined to triumph everywhere. 
How then account for its complete 
annihilation by totalitarian dictator- 
ship in so large a part of the world? 
What every historian knows is that 
something never comes out of noth- 
ing, that every event, even the most 
revolutionary, has its roots in the 
past. Lenin, Mussolini and Hitler did 
not fall from the skies. 

In the book under review, the 
reader will get an idea of the com- 
plex of historical forces that made 
possible the unexpected appearance 
of totalitarianism. It is a survey and 
a description of the political .phil- 
osophies of Western Europe during 
the nineteenth century. Mr. Bowle 
has done an outstanding job in re- 
evaluating well-known ideas by his 
close analysis and incisive criticism. 
He writes in a lively style unusual 
in a work of intellectual history, 
which makes his book interesting as 
well as informative. Along with his 
description of an intellectual move- 
ment is a ruaning commentary of 
relevant piquancy and _ stimulating 
flavor. His outlook is not always 
clear, but this reviewer detected a 
nostalgia for Victorian liberalism, “a 
high and powerful civilization” which 
asserted “creative personality, the 
achievements of the human spirit, 
against the impoverishment and sub- 
normality of war.” 

The first part of the book is de- 
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Reviewed by J. Salwyn Schapiro 


Professor Emeritus of History, CCNY; 
author, “The World in Crisis” 


voted to a discussion of the many 
ideas and schemes of political and so- 
cial reorganization that appeared 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. In the aftermath of the 
French Revolution, two currents of 
thought flowed in opposite direc- 
tions: one toward stability, the other 
toward change. How could stability 
be attained after the Revolution had 
shown how an existing order could 
be swiftly and completely destroyed? 
One answer was “reaction,” or the 
reconstitution of the pre-1789 past. 
Its leading protagonist was Joseph 
de Maistre, whose philosophy the 
author aptly characterizes as a com- 
bination of “an Augustinian convic- 
tion of original sin with a Hobbesian 
political pessimism.” De Maistre 
hated the French Revolution and 
feared its influence as destructive of 
all order and all morality. He was 
sincerely convinced that only the 
authoritative Old Regime conformed 
to the necessities of a stable society 
and to what he regarded as the evil 
nature of men. To restore the Old 
Regime was the only way to avoid 
the disaster of revolution. 

Another answer came with “lib- 
eralism.” It developed a concept of 
dynamic stability which found fullest 
expression in English utilitarianism 
as expounded by Bentham and his 
disciples. Bentham’s “exasperation 
with tradition, his desire for effi- 
ciency, his brisk intolerance, his 
faith in reason, and his rejection of 
historic myth are all apparent.” The 
emphasis placed by the utilitar- 
ians on progressive “improvement” 
through legislative reform and ad- 
ministrative efficiency __ reconciled 


progress with stability. Liberalism 


made an indelible impression on all 
schools of English political thought, 
conservative as well as radical. 

The current in the direction of 
change became evident in the rise 
of new schools of thought: socialist, 
anarchist and, in some ways, even 
fascist. Especially interesting is the 
author’s treatment of the creators of 
social utopias, Saint-Simon, Comte 
and Proudhon, whose influence was 
felt throughout the nineteenth :cen- 
tury and even beyond. Saint-Simon 
was brimful of ideas, some fantastic 
and even farcical, others sound, such 
as industrial efficiency, social legisla- 
tion, and the great importance of 
technology under modern conditions. 
Comte, a brilliant crank like Saint- 
Simon, sought to create a new so- 
ciety in which man’s place would be, 
according to the author, that of “con- 
tented subjection.” His positivism 
was a cult that reflected “a rather 
crazy lucidity and an uncompromis- 
ing dogmatism.” 

Proudhon is treated by the author 
in his traditional role of “anarchist,” 
animated by a passionate love of in- 
dividual freedom and social justice. 
This is a one-sided view. Proudhon 
is the “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” of 
social philosophers, and the author 
gives only the “Dr. Jekyll” aspect, 
which ‘makes his treatment of that 
enigmatic thinker, in my opinion, 
inadequate and misleading. The “Mr. 
Hyde” aspect of Proudhon is that 
he bitterly hated democracy, upheld 
Negro slavery, was virulently anti- 
Semitic, applauded the coup d'état 
of Louis Napoleon, and praised war 
as the source of man’s highest moral 
aspirations. Like Carlyle, Proudhon 
was a forerunner of fascism. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








TURMOIL CONTINUED 


Somewhere between reaction and 
utopianism was romanticism. In Ger- 
many, it became a “cult of will, of 
intuition, of history expressed in na- 
tional terms.” German romanticism 
had in it the germ of a new myth- 
ology of political and social doc- 
trines, containing a large dose of 
vivid obscurity, which had the effect 
of creating in its believers a mood of 
secular exaltation. Hegel, the great 
philosopher of political romanticism, 
had the “Germanic sense of the to- 
tality of life’ which so often 
“achieved results shocking to its or- 
iginators.” 

As the author proceeds with his 
study, his leading theme becomes 
more apparent. It can be briefly 
stated as the struggle between two 
potent forces in the field of politics: 
reason and myth. This struggle took 
different forms and was conducted 
in different terms as the century wore 
on. Liberalism as the protagonist of 
reason in politics dominated the cen- 
tury, and the idea of a constitutional 
commonwealth became deeply rooted 
in the thought of Western Europe. 
Though definitely on the side of rea- 
son, the author takes great pains to 
analyze the appearance of its counter- 
force, the social myth, a non-rational 


pattern of thought with an imagina- 
tive appeal and explosive effect. 

During the second half of the 
century, new intellectual movements 
appeared which were directed toward 
non-rational explanations of human 
behavior. This came largely as a re- 
sult of the impact of Darwinism. The 
author is at his very best in analyzing 
Darwinism in its relation to the po- 
litical and social thought of the 
period. In his view, the competitive 
and ruthless aspects of Darwinism 
were then unduly stressed at the ex- 
pense of its overall picture of “or- 
ganic interdependence.” As a conse- 
quence, progress was interpreted in 
terms of conflict—between individ- 
uals, classes, nations and races. 

A revolt against reason now be- 
gan. The “lineaments of the primi- 
tive beneath the veneer of civiliza- 
tion” were revealed by Maine, who 
gave a non-rational interpretation of 
the history of law by stressing its re- 
lation to tradition and _ custom. 
Bagehot’s notion of the tenacity of 
the “cake of custom” came from 
“his vivid sense of the irrational ele- 
ment in civilization.” Tylor’s studies 
in anthropology systematically re- 
lated nineteenth-century civilization 
to its primitive origins. 
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Progress through conflict became 
the basic idea of new schools of 
myth-makers to whom liberalism iy 
any form was anathema. According 
to the author, the expanding indus 
trial society of the period demande 
new and vigorous myths, and it go 
them, chiefly from Germany. Th 
myth of the warlike, superior nation 
was proclaimed by Treitschke. Ma 
was to be redeemed not through the 
Church but through the national 
state, the supreme example of which 
was Germany. Glorification of wa 
was the very soul of Treitschke’s ng. 
tionalism; hence, universal peace wa 
not only impossible but also immoral, 

A new socialism came to the fore 
with Marx, who preached a “myth 
ology of class warfare, with it 
parade of pseudo-scientific dogmas.” 
Marx had a “Jewish and Germa 
thirst for total explanation,” and he 
gave to political thought “a fanat. 
cism unparalleled since the religious 
wars of the seventeenth century.” 
The author’s aversion to Marxism is 
not only intellectual but temper 
mental. He observes that, like Rous 
seau’s theory of the general will 
Marx’s theory of surplus value prove 
“how important obscurity can be in 
giving force to a doctrine.” Class wa 
and ruthless dictatorship are basic in 
Marxism, whose faithful disciple 
“have been Lenin and Stalin, with 
their historic background of tyranny 
and disregard for life.” 

Equally remarkable as a myth 
maker was Nietzsche, who proclaimed 
“an atheist humanism devoid od 
charity or common sense.” Different 
as Marx and Nietzsche were, they 
had a common hatred of the bow: 
geoisie and a common aversion t 
liberalism. Both dedicated themselves 
to the annihilation of the liberd 
world and contributed “handsome 
to the bedevilment of mankind.” 

From France came Georges Soré, 
another contributor to the disaster 
of our time. Sorel’s philosophy 
“blended the Marxist class war wilh 
a new Nietzschean myth.” To him, 
violence became a spiritual activity 
because of “ethical values by meats 
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yf which it brings salvation to the 
modern world.” Consciously and de- 
liberately, Sorel created the myth of 
the general strike as the supreme in- 
gpiration of the new revolution. In 
the author’s view, he provided fas- 
cism with its political philosophy. 

Liberalism was obliged to shift its 
ground to counter the attacks of these 
new enemies. A school of sociology 
appeared which repudiated the hal- 
lowed liberal doctrine of laissez- 
faire. Inspired by Darwin’s “creation 
of a new and spreading sense of en- 
vironment in space and time,” this 
school devoted itself to the study of 
the actual structure and ways of 
modern society. Unlike Comte and 
Saint-Simon, the new sociologists, 
notably Emile Durkheim in France 
and Graham Wallas in England, had 
little use for abstract speculations 
and a priori generalizations. They 
were not prophets but experts, in- 
terested in the proper methods of 
adjusting institutions to changing 
conditions. In a sense, they can be 
considered the pioneer philosophers 
of today’s welfare state. Wallas de- 
veloped a sociological and psychol- 
ogical approach to politics which 
aimed to remove, as he put it, “that 
constant apprehension of undeserved 
misfortune which is the peculiar re- 
sult of capitalist production.”, So- 
cial reform through state intervention 
became the new liberal doctrine. 

The great value of this book is 
that it brings out with great clarity 
and understanding the ideological 
situation in Western Europe at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 
Mr. Bowle comes to the conclusion 
that, toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, there existed a tendency to 
flout reason as a form of “rational- 
ization” and to exalt myth as the 
Vital reality. Myths became dogmas, 
and dogmas became weapons of of- 
fense in social warfare. The great 
danger today, he warns, “derives 
from the misuse of scientific power 
by men enslaved to obsolete nine- 
teenth-century metaphysical myths 
of inevitable national and class con- 
flict.” It is a timely warning. 


August 2. 1954 


Academic Crusader 


A Place of Light. 
By Clarence and Mary Decker. 
Hermitage. 288 pp. $3.75. 


THIS BOOK is subtitled “The Story 
of a University Presidency,” but it is 
not at all what one might expect from 
a book with such a subtitle. It is not 
written in vague, magniloquent prose, 
and there are no irrelevant quota- 
tions from the “writings” of other 
university presidents. There is no 
pussyfooting on “controversial” is- 
sues. There is no dullness. Miracle of 
miracles, here is a book by a former 
university president and his wife 
that is both exciting and illuminat- 
ing, that reveals a civilized attitude 
and a courageous spirit, and that 
casts a powerful light upon the state 
of higher learning in the United 
States. 

The Deckers do not attempt a 
formal appraisal of American higher 
education, nor does Dr. Clarence 
Decker offer a formal report on his 
presidency of the University of Kan- 
sas City from 1938 to 1953. They 
write about their experiences in- 
formally, touching upon every as- 
pect of them in a pleasant, almost 
conversational manner. 

Dr. Decker was a good adminis- 
trator. He added a dozen academic 
buildings and _ three 
schools, and he enlarged the stu- 
dent body from 750 to over 3,500. 
But that was probably the least of 
his accomplishments. Situated in the 
heart of an academic area where 
“practical courses,’ from advanced 
retailing to intermediate interpreta- 
tive dancing, had done such heavy 
damage to the genuine academic 
spirit, he set about to save his in- 
stitution from this plague and to 
make of it, in Disraeli’s phrase, “a 
place of light, of liberty and of 
learning.” He welcomed qualified 
Negro students—a move which 
startled some of the respectable 
burghers of Kansas City, but which 


professional 


Reviewed by Charles Angoff 


Author, “Journey to the Dawn,” 
“In the Morning Light” and other books 


worked out very well and set a fine 
example to more timid university ad- 
ministrators in that part of the coun- 
try. 

Dr. Decker was interested in “citi- 
zenship,” of course. but he was fully 
aware that many of those who clam- 
ored most loudly for “schools of 
citizenship” did so chiefly in the 
hope that such schools would “rid 
the country of New Dealers.” And he 
saw the sharp contradiction between 
“citizen education” and “vocational 
training.” A teacher himself. he was 
fully aware of the existence of pro- 
fessors who rely upon “ten-year-old 
and sched- 
that the 
average university professor is eager 
to learn and to impart his knowledge, 
and he set it down as a principle of 
his administration that “we should 
be disturbed if colleges and univer- 
sities wholly abandoned the spirit 
of the cloistered scholar.” 

He did something more for the 
University of Kansas City. He 
brought the outside world of the fine 
arts and of conflicting ideas to it; 
a constant stream of truly eminent 
men and women came to his campus 
to lecture to the students and to in- 
spire the faculty: André Maurois, 
Thomas Mann, Carl Sandburg. John 
Gould Fletcher, Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton, Luis Quintanilla, Bela Bartok, 
Madame Pandit, Sir Norman Angell. 
Finally, he nursed and guided the 
University of Kansas City Review, a 
truly cultural quarterly of general 


notes outlines 


ules,” but he also knew 


appeal. 

Dr. Decker‘ didn’t have it easy, 
but he always kept his head high. 
He operated in a city dominated by 
one newspaper and by the parochial 
McKinley philosophy that seems to 
prevail in its editorial chambers. 
Yet, he made no secret of his sym- 
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pathy with much of the New and 
Fair Deals. One hot summer night in 
1950, I was a guest, together with 
the Deckers and several others, at 
a dinner given in Kansas City by a 
local financier and his wife. The talk 
turned to the late Senator Taft. The 
Deckers expressed doubt about the 
Senator’s fitness for the Presidency. 


The financier clearly had other ideas. 
I was a bit startled by the Deckers’ 
outspokenness, for I had reason to 
believe that the financier had influ- 
ence in the inner councils of the 
university. Three years passed, and 
Dr. Decker got into difficulties which 
finally compelled him to resign. 
Among his most ardent defenders 


were the financier and his wife, who, 
it turned out, appreciated Dr. Deck 
er’s contributions to the Universify 
of Kansas City and to higher educg. 
tion in general far better than did 
some treacherous faculty member, 
Dr. Decker will be remertbered long 
after hundreds of other university 
presidents are forgotten. 





The Theme Is Self 


Reviewed by Frances Keene 
Free-lance editor and critic; 
specialist in contemporary literature 


A Spy in the House of Love. 
By Anais Nin. 
British Book Centre. 136 pp. $3.00. 


Wuat Is IT that permits a writer 
to draw upon herself for over a gen- 
eration almost to the exclusion of the 
rest of humanity? This astonishing 
feat is just what Anais Nin has 
done: and, most astonishing of all, 
it has been accomplished with a 
technical perfection which saves the 
separate works from appearing dis- 
jointed, and the opera omnia from 
being repetitious or dull. 

Nin’s diaries are everywhere, in 
all she thinks and writes and does. 
They are present, sometimes barely 
altered. in each of the “finished” 
works. And in the so-called creative 
books (as if her criticism, e.g., that 
of D. H. Lawrence, were not cre- 
ative!) the characters are always the 
same, the id and the ego cavorting 
in barely-exteriorized torment to 
“make a story.” 

A Spy in the House of Love is no 
exception. It tells the story of Sabina, 
a would-be actress with all the in- 
stinct for miscellaneous coupling of 
an alley-cat in heat, yet cursed with 
the anchorite’s perpetual guilt. This 
believable, haunted penitente starts 
forth from the womb of her hus- 
band’s love to beat the bush in a 
series of determined sorties. What 
she is looking for is, of ‘course, what 
she is leaving. That she finds a rea- 
sonable facsimile of love in three of 
her five encounters does not fool 
Sabina. At the brief story’s close, 
she unburdens herself to herself in 
a clear analysis of what is wrong: 


**Free me,’ said Sabina to the lie 
detector. ‘Set me free. I’ve said that 
to so many men: “Are you going to 
set me free?” . . . I was all ready 
to say it to you.’ 

“*You have to set yourself free. 
That will come with love,’ said the 
lie detector. 

““Oh, I’ve loved enough, if that 
could save one. I’ve loved plenty. 
Look at your notebook. I’m sure it 
is full of addresses.’ 

“*You haven’t loved yet... .’” 

Here Nin is talking with herself 
in a pattern of Sabina-cloaked sit- 
uations. Sabina is none other than 
the Djuna of Four Chambered Heart 
and Children of the Albatross, the I 
of House of Incest. She is the racked 
protagonist who always rises, as Nin 
writes in House of Incest, “when hu- 
man pain has struck me fiercely. 
When anger has corroded me, I rise, 
I always rise after the crucifixion, 
and I am in terror of my ascensions. 
The fissure in reality. The divine de- 
parture. . . .” There is but one char- 
acter in Nin’s work; call her Djuna, 
Sabina, I. 

But if Anais Nin’s major, indeed 
only, theme is Self, what can have 
been her contribution to such younger 
writers as Capote, Vidal, Flannery 
O’Connor and even the subtle-can- 
vassed Tennessee Williams? Why do 
these writers, and their critics, some- 
times admit that less spadework fell 
to them because Anais had opened 
certain roads a bit beforehand? 


Nin’s gifts are three, and she has 
broadcast them open-handed: First 
of all, she has carried the stream-of 
consciousness gambit, so essential at 
its historically right moment, back 
into perspective. She has, by her 
unique skin-inside-out _ technique, 
managed to bridge the chasm from 
the reader to the unknowable self 
without having to resort to thos 
stutterings of language which the in- 
itiate alone, whether of psychiatry or 
professional word-play, are able to 
fathom. 

A second gift has been the staked 
out right of revelation of inner tur 
moil, without the previously con 
comitant sniggering over whether 
this or that detail corresponds to 
“fact.” Beyond the roman a clef lies 
verity, “the fissure in reality.” 

A third gift, hard to define, has 
been Nin’s unself-consciousness about 
the Djunas, the Sabinas, the I’s. The 
right of the author to keep his own 
preoccupation inward, without apo 
ogy, is important. Anais seems to he 
saying that any outward similarities 
are purely intentional, thank you, 
and let’s get on with the job of true 
insight. Thus, she talks and write 
of self not as Joyce did or, God 
knows, as did Rilke—with both of 
whom she has a subtle bond—bit 
as do the young, mingling fact and 
fantasy, restricting the canvas to the 
true preception. And she does not 
bow her head because the canvas 
limited, self-limited. to one. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Teacher Praises Last W eek’s 
Issue of ‘The New Leader’ 


Please send me 15 copies of the July 26 New 
Leaver for distribution in my class at NYU. 
It is a superb number. Oscar Schnabel’s “The 
Atlantic Community” and Chester Bowles’s con- 
tribution to the “Alternatives to the H-Bomb” 
symposium were particularly outstanding. 

New York City Grorce E. AXTELLE 


Praises Bohn’s Article on 
‘The Oppenheimer Tragedy’ 

Congratulations on William E. Bokn’s mag- 
nificent article, “The Tragedy of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer” [THE New Leaner, July 19]. 

It seems to me that there are two big ques- 
tins in this case: Are we to lose Oppen- 
heimer’s brilliant brain for good? Does he not 
have things now in his head which could be 
passed on to an enemy? Personally, I do not 
think he will ever do the latter, but the insult 
he suffered at the hands of his own country- 
men must have left a deep wound. 

You tagged the Oppenheimer case a “trag- 
edy” and you are right. We need him. 

Los Angeles Kate Ho.umay 


Claims Germany Does Not Want 
‘Propaganda Center’ in the U. S. 


” 


In his article, “Reviving German Propaganda 
[Toe New Leaver, May 17], W. V.: Eckardt 
writes of an alleged plan to “sponsor a German 
Information Center in New York which [as it 
allegedly might embarrass the diplomatic mis- 
sion] is to be financed by German industry.” 
He calls the enterprise a “projected propaganda 
center.” Since the article credits me with being 
one of the authors of this “project,” I would 
like to note three pertinent points: 

1. As Mr. Eckardt well knows, our diplo- 
matic and consular missions in the U.S. as well 
as various Government ministries in Bonn have 
long been deluged with American requests for 
general information. It soon became apparent 


THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


that we ought to follow the example of other 
countries and establish some means by which 
this work could be concentrated in one office. 
This was duly discussed with American officials 
in Bonn and in Washington, who welcomed any 
such effort as “in the interest of relations” 
between our two countries. Also, a great num- 
ber of outstanding Americans in public and 
private life indicated their belief that such an 
undertaking would be welcomed by the Ameri- 
can public. 

2. The several dozen “America Houses” in 
Germany have been by far the best-received part 
of the U.S. Government’s public-affairs program 
in my country. As Mr. Eckardt will recall from 
his own years of service in that program, the 
“America Houses” are successful precisely be- 
cause they never deal in “propaganda.” To 
students, to researchers, to all comers they offer 
a free selection of books, lectures, films, cul- 
tural materials and other information on the 
U.S. It is in gratitude and admiration that we 
venture, on a very small scale, to borrow this 
spirit for a similar undertaking in America. 

3. Any similar project of ours will represent 
no special party or group, but the entire free 
German people. The Federal Republic, it is 
true, is still so deeply committed to postwar 
reconstruction that our means for any public- 
relations program are very small. The possibility 
of accepting private contributions in this con- 
nection was, therefore, considered—especially 
since this method has worked out so well with 
the great foundations and other institutions in 
the U.S. There was never any idea, however, 
of having any such project primarily “financed 
by German industry.” Since, in the meantime, 
our Parliament has approved an increase in 
funds, help from private sources is no longer 
needed. 

Surely Mr. Eckardt knows that we Germans 
are all too conscious of our disastrous history 
from 1933 to 1945 to be interested in borrowing 
any of its cynical techniques in representing 
the Federal Republic to its friends and neigh- 
bors abroad. If the Hitler era forced certain 
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JANE POWELL - HOWARD KEEL 


Color by ANSCO - Directed by STANLEY DONEN 
Produced by JACK CUMMINGS - An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: “DUTCH TREAT’ —Gala new revue produced by 
Leonidoff with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Glee Club and Symphony 
\ Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 











DEAR EDITOR 





CONTINUED 


compromises on countless Germans who stayed 
behind through its tyranny, all the 
more determined not to let history repeat itself, 

My diary notes that, on October 5 of lag 
year, while I was in New York, Mr. Eckard 
met with me and—as he had done before op 
several other occasions, both in Bonn and jg 
Washington—stressed the need for more and 
quicker information on Germany. He alg 
advanced a number of suggestions for a pro. 
gram of cultural and press relations. In add. 
tion, my diary notes, Mr. Eckardt was so friendly 
as to suggest that he might even take part jn 
such a program himself and place at our dis 
posal the great experience he had gained jn 
similar work for the U.S. Government. 

We in Germany need people like Mr. Eckardt 
who have known first-hand both Hitler’s Reich 
and the Federal German Republic. We need 
them to watch closely and compare the two 
records. Such trained observers can he our 
severest critics and our most valuable advisers 
—especially if they report on our endeavor 
not within the framework of sterotyped refer. 
ences to Joseph Goebbels and the discredited 
past, but on the basis of what we are trying 
sincerely to achieve for the present and the 
future. 

Godesberg, Germany 


we are 


GEORG VON LILIENFELD 


There doesn’t seem to be any dispute about 
the facts. My article reported the opinion of a 
number of American officials in Bonn and Wash- 
ington. These people have greatly contributed 
to the friendly relations now existing between 
West Germany and this country. They feel that 
an ostentatious German information effort in 
this country, sponsored by private groups and 
run by people on whom, in Mr. von Lilienfeld’s 
words, “the Hitler era forced certain com 
promises,” would hinder rather than help the 
purpose it is to serve. Mr. von Lilienfeld 
doesn’t agree. 


Washington, D. C. W. V. Eckaror 


Stresses Need to Improve 
Quality of American Movies 


I enjoyed Geoffrey Wagner’s article, “Rough 
Stuff in the Movies” [THe New Leaner, June 
14]. I certainly agree that something has to 
be done about the quality of American movies 
particularly those that are sent abroad. 

Films like From Here to Eternity and Pickup 
on South Street have done us more harm than 
most people realize. I have friends in various 
European countries who write me disappointed, 
disgusted letters after seeing pictures like 
these. What is more, these films have a dan- 
gerous effect on the youth of our own countty. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. CHARLOTTE PALM 


The New Leader 
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Leader 


Tune in to 
GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 





debating issues of the day with lead- 
ing writers and public figures on 


"The New Leader" Forum 
of his “Spotlight-New York” 
every Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 
WABC-New York 


(A Larry Curtis Production) 



















FOX: FLATBUSH TRS 
A 


i on our GIANT’ PANORAMIC SCREEN! 





JOAN CRAWFORD 
“Johnny Guitar" 


in Color e Sterling Hayden e Scott Brady 
plus "Geraldine" John Carroll 





THEATER PARTIES 

All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 
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no man ever loose 
such fury... 














no woman ever 
felt such fire! 


BURT LANCASTER Aaa 


APACHE 
JEAN PETERS 









































IN COLOR BY 
TECHNICOLOR 
Released thru 
United Artists 
7th Ave. & 
BRANDT'S Cool M A Y F A i R 47th St. 
“A TRIUMPH!” ,7'*0;, “GLORIOUS!” 5.7775" 


RODGERS and 
HAMMERSTEIN’S 


CAROUSEL +39 


Evgs. incl. Sun. 8:30—$1.80 to $3.60. Mats. Sat. & Sun. No Mon, Perf. 
Air-Conditioned N.Y. CITY CENTER, 131 W. 55 St., Circle 6-8989. 
























An amazing 
motion picture 


“experience ! 


COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 





August 2, 1954 


AN ELIA KAZAN PRODUCTION 
co-starring KARL MALDEN $ LEE J. COBB 


with ROD STEIGER - PAT HENNING 


wot nveacee EVA MARIE SAINT 


Produced by SAM SPIEGEL * Screen Play by BUDD SCHULBERS 
Music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN - Directed by ELIA KAZAN 


é DOORS OPEN 


9:45 A.M. 





B'way & 45th St. 
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Wherever you finally decide to 8° th 
tion, please drive safely. 


Think of the other fellow - -- he may be on his vacation, too! 


And, frankly, we want you both back! 


et 
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os 
{9K ;) BE CAREFUL—the li : 
L=the life you save may be your own! ; 


Space donated 
by People’s Ed 
ucational Camp Soci 
iety, Inc. 
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